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A WEEK IN COUNTY GALWAY. 


BY J. E. PHYTHIAN. 


E were a party of three, and the chief object of our 
holiday in the much talked of western county was to 
spend a few days fishing and shooting on and about Lough 
Corrib. Two of us hailed from Manchester, and were 
wishful also to see something of the Irish peasantry at 


home. For this purpose, and indeed, for seeing much in 
a short time of many sides of genuine Irish life and 
character, we could not have had a better guide than the 
third member of our party, our host, a citizen of Galway. 
He seemed to know everybody, from the highest to the 
lowest, and would arrange for us to visit the mansion of 
the second oldest baronet in Ireland and the most wretched 
cabin in the Claddagh with an equal assurance of our 
receiving a hearty welcome in each case. He was a 
yachtsman and sportsman, and could tell us many a tale 
which Lever might have been glad to have at his 
disposal; while his own true Irish humour and love 
of fun, together with, it must be said, a certain touch— 
indeed, many touches—of irritability, left us no time 
to be dull while we remained together. We were 
bound to regret that his language was not always as 
temperate as it might have been when people or circum- 
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stances went contrary to his wishes; but this was not a 
matter of taste with him, and therefore pardonable, for he 
told us that he did not speak in that manner because he 
liked it, but because he got vexed and then could not help it. 
Alas, that human weakness is not confined to County 
Galway! Looking back and taking a calm survey, we can 
hardly speak too highly of the service our host rendered 
in making our holiday by no means the least successful of 
all we have spent. Of stories of boating club dinners 
which ended in free fights; of squireens who had nothing 
to do but poach their neighbours’ rabbits, and when 
remonstrated with, suggested that the rabbits should be 
whitewashed on the hind quarter, and then they would 
know them from their neighbours’, and wouldn’t kill 
them; of shooting expeditions in the wilds of Conne- 
mara, when the potheen made the fun grow very furious, 
of stories of such events of Irish history, our host had an 
endless répertoire, and with them was wont to delight his 
guests, who were an always willing audience. 

Our starting-point was the town of Galway, about which 
and its people it is worth while to say a few words in 
passing. My Manchester friend once had occasion to send 
a representative to Galway, and he wrote back that of all 
the God-forgotten places he had ever been to Galway was 
the God-forgottenest. Tradition endorses his verdict, 
declaring that the “City of the Tribes” was the last 
place the Almighty set His hand to make, and that 
He never completed it. Some Manchester capitalists 
took up the work a few years back, but, as yet, 
their outlay has met with little return—empty and 
crumbling warehouses and deserted docks eloquently pro- 
claiming that to the present time Galway is not a success 
as an Atlantic port. Yet what a splendid approach the 
bay looked, its broad waters gleaming under the August 
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sun, as we walked along its rocky margin one afternoon, 
and strove to make out the far-away Arran islands through 
the haze! 

Galway is not a success as a fishing town. It might be, 
were not its inhabitants too lazy to make it one. They, or 
their betters for them, also hold certain religious beliefs, 
which determine such fishing as they do undertake not 
always by the likelihood of there being fish in the bay or 
off the coast. No wonder, then, that: boats from Cornwall, 
the Isle of Man and France, fish the west coast of Ireland. 

Nor is Galway a manufacturing success, as several empty 
mills, forming a large proportion of the whole number in 
the place, testify. Perhaps the City of the Tribes is chiefly 
remarkable by reason of its strangeness. Its architecture 
is strange, having many traces of Spanish influence dating 
from the old times when Galway was a commercial success, 
and Spanish merchants settled within its walls. It has a 
colony of cabins, called the Claddagh, capable, according 
to the standards of the country, of affording accommoda- 
tion for about three thousand persons. This settlement, 
certainly one of the strangest sights in the British Isles, is 
wholly without regular streets and drainage, the wretched 
one-roomed, and often chimneyless, cabinsof which it is com- 
posed being built on the edge of the bay in long lines or 
irregular groups, and the muddy, or sometimes grass- 
grown, intervals between the cabins, where the children, 
pigs, and fowls spend the day together, absorb, or allow 
slowly to trickle away, the filth and refuse which the in- 
habitants, the before-named fishers too lazy to fish, are 
also too lazy to remove from their doors. The Claddagh had 
at one time its own king and code of laws, and a peculiar 
ring was used when any of its members went through the 
marriage ceremony, and some antiquarians are of opinion 
that the people come of a different stock from that of their 
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neighbours round about. We visited the Claddagh on 
Saturday night to see its inhabitants at home. ‘“‘ Where does 
Pat Rooney live?” asked our guide of some boys playing 
in the dirt. “What’ll ye give us for tellin’ ye?” was the 
immediate response. The best offer being a kick where 
doubtless kicks had often come, the boys evidently con- 
cluded the questioner was not to be bribed, and at once 
pointed out Rooney’s cabin. We found him dead drunk 
on the floor of the ten foot square room which formed the 
whole of his dwelling. While we two strangers stood in the 
doorway, our guide, braving the thick peat smoke through 
which the fire and one small candle gave only a Rembrand- 
tesque supply of light, entered the cabin and called to 
Rooney, who had once been in his service, to get up. Rooney 
recognised the voice, and struggling forward on hands and 
knees, commenced kissing the speaker’s hands as a sign of 
respect, calling down blessings from heaven upon him in 
almost incoherent words. After a short spell of not very 
edifying talk our friend suggested giving Rooney money to 
get more drink, whereupon the wretched creature sprang 
up with a wild animal yell of delight, while the two women, 
raising a wail of despair, begged, with outstretched hands, 
that the money should not be given. “For God’s sake 
sor; don’t give it him, don’t. He’s only stupid now, sor, but 
if he gets any more drink he'll begin fighting, and heaven 
only knows what'll be the end of it, sor.” When our friend 
left the cabin all three came after him and followed us out 
into the darkness, the man begging for the money and the 
women beseeching us not togive it tohim, while the children, 
left alone in the cabin, began to cry. Perhaps the most 
saddening feature of this scene was that the women seemed 
to take the drunkenness as a matter of course, and to be 
quite contented so long as the man lay quiet on the floor. 
That a man should never over-drink himself would most 
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probably have seemed to them a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished, but assuredly, in Galway and the 
Claddagh, anyhow, not to be hoped for. I need hardly say 
that no money was given to the man, and we left the 
Claddagh at once, quite satisfied with the sample we had 
seen, by no means an unfair one we were assured, and 
carrying away with us a picture which time will never 
efface from our minds. 

Returning to Galway proper, we have to note that its 
costume is strange. Many of the poorer women wear a 
rough blue frieze mantle, similar in shape and in manner 
of wearing to the Spanish mantilla. This, with the almost 
invariable red petticoat, gives them a very picturesque 
appearance, and groups of them often reminded us of 
Phillip’s and Ansdell’s Spanish pictures. Black hair, large 
blue eyes, and a delicate brown complexion are quite com- 
mon in Galway, and the young women and boys have often 
considerable beauty. Poor food, the peat smoke which so 
often fills the cabins, and rough work soon, however, 
tell upon the women, and they fall off in appearance com- 
paratively early in life. The old typical Irishman’s costume 
of knee-breeches, swallow-tails, and tall hat, is dying out, 
but many of the old men in Galway still keep to it. Then 
there are the different varieties of orthodox dress, and the 
large element of priests, nuns, constabulary, and red-coats 
to make up a more varied costume than, perhaps, any 
other town in the British Isles can boast. The last thing 
to be said here about Galway is that from an English point 
of view it is not pleasant. Picturesque in parts, malodorous 
in many parts, dirty in most parts, and higgledy-piggledy 
im toto—though it may be, as our host informed us, the 
gayest city in the whole world, it is not the city above all 
others he has seen the writer would prefer to live in. 

It was a cold, west-windy, showery day when we walked 
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through the meadows by the Queen’s College to join the 
“ Pill-Box,” the boat in which we were to spend our week 
on Lough Corrib, then lying in a creek on the river 
which flows through two miles of reed and rock from the 
lough to Galway Bay. The Pill-Box had seen active service 
before she sailed on Corrib lough and river. Originally 
belonging to an American liner, she had been picked 
up in mid-Atlantic and taken to Galway by a vessel bound 
for that port, and had there been purchased by several 
gentlemen to use on the lough. Our host was part-owner, 
and a medical man also had a share in her, in honour of 
whom she had received her somewhat remarkable name, 
“The Pill-Box.” If still in existence, she is rigged as a 
fore-and-aft schooner, and is about twenty-five feet long, 
the fore half of her decked over, and forming a cabin 
twelve feet in length by about four feet high. The skipper 
(as we christened our Galway friend; my companion from 
Manchester, by reason of his seamanlike qualities, earning 
the title of “passenger”) had spent all the previous afternoon 
in purchasing provisions, straw beds, cartridges, &c., and 
in assisting the passenger and myself to buy fishing rods 
and tackle. In the cabin we found a medley of hams, 
bread, tins of coffee and meat, guns, fishing rods, port- 
manteaux, beds and rugs, as well as a goodly store of wine, 
stout, and whisky, and as much lemonade and soda water 
for me as I could hope to drink in the course of a long 
lifetime. The ways of teetotallers are not well known in 
County Galway, and the only logic our non-teetotal skipper 
could apparently apply to the case was that it would take 
a good deal of such thin stuff as lemonade and soda water 
to make up for stout and whisky. At first sight our goods 
and chattels seemed likely to leave little or no room for 
our persons. However, when the chaos had been reduced 
to something like order, we found there would be enough 
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room for the three of us to lie down, especially if the cabin 
door were left partly open to leave a little more accomo- 
dation for my legs. 

We were five, all told, for now we were joined by 
the pilot, a rheumaticky old man whom we knew only 
as Paddy, and the crew, a shaggy, whisky drenched 
middle-aged man whose smile rivalled the hyena’s, and 
whose name was “Burns,” which we thought must 
apply to his inside after we saw the quantity of whisky 
he could drink. The passenger and I often speculated 
on the effect which would follow his taking a bottle of 
soda water. We felt sure there would be an explosion, but 
could never get Burns to try the experiment. He always 
declined our offers of that innocent drink, saying, “No, thank 
ye, sor; it’s too hot for me, sor;” and we knew that under 
certain conditions heat and cold produce similar sensations. 
Five of us, no—six, for I must not forget the skipper’s 
retriever, called—why he did not himself seem to know— 
“Rose.” The passenger and I had theories too about that. 
I need hardly mention that goodly company whose name 
is legion and whose bites are keen, and who may be taken 
for granted under the circumstances. 

Farewells were waved to the shore, and, after one false 
start, when a rope broke, the Pill-Box sailed away through 
gusts of wind and heavy showers of rain up the two miles 
of river, and out through a reed-bordered channel into the 
open water of the first broad reach of the lough. 

Lough Corrib is about thirty miles long, and varies in 
width from half a mile to about ten miles. It is studded 
with islands—some mere rocks, and others large enough to 
provide sustenance for several families. Owing to the 
number of these islands, and of shallows and hidden rocks, 
it is an extremely difficult lake to navigate, hence our need 
for the services of Paddy the pilot. For the most part it 
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is surrounded by low rocky shores, but the Connemara hills 
gather round its northern end, and, in sailing up from 
Galway, form an always interesting and ever more impor- 
tant factor in the landscape. The tourist who just goes 
once by steamer from Galway to Cong in fine weather no 
doubt pronounces the lough tame. Not so he who passes 
several days upon and about it under changeful skies. To 
him it reveals some of the most impressive moods of Nature, 
and some of the most pathetic and tragic aspects of human 
life. Were dreariness and tameness identical, then Lough 
Corrib would be tame; but they are not identical, they 
are wide asunder as the poles: and Lough Corrib and the 
country around it are dreadfully, oppressively dreary. 
The sun, with his magical gifts of light and colour can, 
indeed, invest even this unlikely landscape with beauty, 
though always of a vigorous masculine type, but its prevail- 
ing note is dreariness—wild uncanny dreariness. The 
long reefs of jagged rocks—cruel-looking even in sun- 
shine and fair weather—which stretch far out into 
the waters of the lough from its stone-strewn shores, are a 
fitting vestibule to the dreary, treeless expanse of bleak, 
bare limestone, broken up into small patches by rough and 
ill-kept walls, which forms the surrounding country for many 
a league, varied only by the even drearier expanse of trea- 
cherous brown bog or barren moor. The old square-built 
castles which frown upon each other along the margin of 
the lough, and the ruined abbeys and churches which 
crumble into ever more ruinous decay in the shadier 
hollows, tell their story of a troubled past; while the 
dwellings of the living, the wretched cabins whose 
poverty-stricken monotony is intensified rather than 
relieved by the “big house” of the too often absentee 
landlord, and the church and public-house which sometimes 
lord it in the villages, are saddening reminders of present 
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trouble, but not its only nor chief evidence. For in vain 
would the visitor to County Galway endeavour to forget 
that the people who inhabit that desolate region have 
lived for generations beneath the crushing weight of what 
they have felt to be a constant and cruel oppression. They 
bear the mark of the curse upon their gloomy, knitted 
brows, and betray its bitterness in their speech, while the 
names of many places round about recall the desperate 
revenge they have so often taken. No; Lough Corrib is 
not tame, and when the wind is high and beats the waves 
into foam, and drags the dark rain-clouds across the land 
as if it fain would veil the dreadful scene from human eyes, 
little is left to be desired by anyone who cares and dares to 
come face to face with what is weird and dreary in land- 
scape and dismal in human lot. 

Our first day’s sail ended in a little bay about seven 
miles up the lough, the wind not being in the right quarter 
to enable us to thread some intricate passages lying just 
beyond. Here was one of the old square keeps already 
mentioned, and the ruins of an abbey. Two or three 
cabins were the only habitations in sight. The rain had 
cleared off as we came up the lough, and when the Pill- 
Box had been safely moored to a stone jetty (she having 
first nearly drifted on to the rocky shore) Paddy and Burns 
lighted a fire on land and made preparations for a meal. 
A rabbit shooting expedition, the first of many such, and 
all unsuccessful, amused us till nightfall. Since the 
“Ground Game Act” was passed, the farmers have killed 
most of the rabbits, and only once or twice did we get so 
much as a shot, and then missed it. Be it said here, that 
neither the passenger nor myself is a sportsman, and that 
though the ostensible object of our excursion was sport, 
my object, at least, was quite other, to see, not to catch or 
shoot. And my non-success, both in shooting and fishing, 
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troubled me not one whit. But what a trial our clumsiness 
was to the “skipper,” his agonies plainly seen in expressive 
gesture, when our bait, swinging in the air, threatened to 
catch him rather than the fish! Surely, never before was 
a sportsman, capable of his craft, so put to it by the mal- 
adresse of two clumsy novices. I was distinctly thankful 
one afternoon, when my bait caught in some weeds, and 
my troubles, for the time, and the skipper’s, so far as I 
and my fishing were an addition to them, were ended. 

Did I say our rabbit shooting expedition was unsuccess- 
ful? Not altogether, for we caught a hedgehog, and 
carried it back in triumph to the Pill-Box. We were 
sorely exercised for some time as to a mode of conveyance, 
but eventually my hat was decided upon. Needless to 
say, that article of clothing did not occupy its usual place 
during the transit. When we reached the Pill-Box we 
tried “ Rose” at it, but one, albeit cautious, smell bringing 
her nose into conflict with one of the hedgehog’s strong 
points, caused her to retire to the other end of the boat; 
and she would have no further dealings with it. We 
popped our prey into a bucket, thinking to amuse our- 
selves with it during the voyage, but the next morning 
we found it had climbed its prison wall and vanished. 
Whether it walked the rope or swam ashore, or had been 
drowned in making the attempt, we never knew. The 
belief of the skipper and crew was that it was quite 
capable of swimming to land. 

In Annaghdown Bay, as our first resting place was 
called, we were visited by some potheen boys, who rowed 
over from one of the islands on the opposite side of 
the lake to know if we would buy some of their strong 
country whisky or “potheen.” This whisky, which pays no 
duty, is said to be so hot, that if a little be poured on the 
hand, it burns a hole through that useful member and 
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splashes on the ground beneath. We did not test 
the truth of the saying, so I am not in a _ position 
to defend it with much confidence. But apropos of 
potheen, we heard a very good story, illustrating the way 
in which justice can be administered in Ireland. The 
police found a private still, and according to rule, destroyed 
the plant, and poured out all the whisky, except a sample 
which they kept to prove the case against the owner. 
But this particular delinquent had been in the habit of 
supplying the magistrates and gentry with the contraband 
article, these gentlemen being good customers of the illicit 
distillers, and he felt much aggrieved that he should be 
punished by the men who enjoyed the benefit of the risk he 
ran. He accordingly represented the hardship to one of 
his magisterial customers, and received a promise that 
something should be done for him. When the day came 
for the case to be tried, there was an unusually large bench 
of magistrates. The sample was passed up; magistrate 
after magistrate took a pull at it, until before it had 
gone far down the bench, the bottle was empty. The 
decision was that there was not enough whisky to prove 
the case, which was accordingly dismissed. 

When night closed in over Annaghdown Bay, and 
merged hills, castle, trees, and water in one common gloom, 
and the passenger and I, who had been taking a stroll 
and talking of all sorts and conditions of things, were 
returning towards the stone quay alongside which our boat 
was moored, both our home and its surroundings looked 
sufficiently unconventional. Our holiday, at any rate, was 
not going to be of the stereotyped kind. A light gleamed 
from the cabin, where the skipper was having a quiet 
pipe and a read. There was no sound other than of our 
own tread and voices. As we drew near the dog barked, but 
grew quiet as soon as she recognised us. We turned in, 
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shook out our straw beds, threw our rugs over us, and 
when smoking, reading, and talking were over, went to 
sleep to the lullaby of the plash, plash, bobble, bobble of 
the wavelets which played around the bow of our craft. 

We were astir early the next morning, the sails were 
hoisted, the moorings cast off, and we continued our voyage 
up the lake. The weather seemed uncertain. There was 
little wind, the sky was covered with thin grey clouds, and 
we could see here and there local showers. Two cargo 
boats, heavy craft with one big sail, strong and rude as a 
viking’s ship, passed us, urged on with long oars in default 
of wind. But as the sun mounted higher in the sky, a 
breeze sprang up, and we were soon going ahead merrily. 
The clouds cleared off, and the forenoon was bright and 
breezy. The distant hills took on their blue and purple 
hues, and many a changing picture was made for us by 
lake and sky, mountains, grass and rock, with the brown 
sails of the cargo boats for incidentals in the scene. I 
made a sketch another day in which two of these boats 
were a prominent feature; their red-brown sails standing 
out against a bright blue sky, divided from the deeper blue 
inclining to indigo of the lake, by a band of brilliant green. 
Comparisons are dangerous, but there was a strong sugges- 
tion of the Mediterranean, and no Argive ship was ever of 
simpler, stouter build than the poochauns of Lough Corrib. 

About half-a-dozen miles up the lough we again made fast 
the Pill-Box to a stone jetty. At this point the lough is only 
some half-mile wide, and a ferry-boat conveys passengers, 
goods, and vehicles from shore to shore. It was now, say, 
ten o'clock, and we had not had breakfast. The exigencies 
of our situation made meal-times very uncertain, and it 
was often mid-day before we got our regular breakfast. 
To our sportsman skipper such deviation from regular cus- 
tom was a simple matter; to his guests, accustomed to work 
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by the Manchester Town Hall clock, it was somewhat 
trying. We soon learned, however, to fortify ourselves 
early in the day with bread and cheese, or tinned meat, 
and so contrived to fill up the vacancy. Tea-time also 
often delayed its coming, and not once only was it 
close upon ten o’clock at night ere our second and final 
established meal was ready. This is enough about eating, 
as they might say in Wonderland, but it serves to show 
that we were still, and in all things, unconventional. 

At the ferry the wind was dead against us, and as there 
was no room for taking stretches, we were obliged to wait 
for a change. We passed the time in strolling about 
amongst the farmhouses and cabins, and enjoyed a re- 
freshing swim under the lee of the jetty, for the waves 
outside were too choppy to be pleasant to a swimmer. 
About four o’clock the wind shifted. We made sail again, 
and, coming soon to a good fishing ground, left the Pill-Box 
to the care of Paddy and Burns, took our rods into the 
small boat, and went a-trawling. A four-pound trout, 
and a pike of about equal weight rewarded our efforts, and 
we returned to the Pill-Box assured of a good tea that 
evening and of breakfast on the morrow. The skipper 
now made for a sheltered bay as an anchorage for the 
night, and here occurred our first and only successful shot, 
which I remember yet with something between a shudder 
and a blush. 

We had just reached our anchorage when a_ brood 
of sheldrake flappers was seen swimming about among 
the rocks near the shore. All was at once subdued 
excitement. The guns were reached out and loaded. We 
all got into the boat and pulled away quietly towards the, 
as yet, unsuspecting birds. Where are they? They’ve 
gone. No! they're swimming past that rock there! 
Quietly. Now they’ve seen us! They’re off! Blaze away, 
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you two, and the passenger and I sent the contents of four 
barrels splashing about the half-dozen poor, frightened, 
young wild ducks, which flapped away across the water for 
their lives. All but one, which was left wounded and strug- 
gling in the water, but soon struggled no more. I felt as 
if the spirits of that place would thenceforth haunt and 
torment us as the spirits did the Ancient Mariner and his 
fellows after he had shot the albatross. For later in the 
evening, when seated on the deck, we were having our 
second and final meal, with a not musical but colour and 
light accompaniment of a glorious sunset, the dead duckling, 
like an accursed spot amid the glory of gleaming water, lay 
floating a few yards from our craft to reproach us for our 
cruelty ; and the next morning, when we had resumed our 
voyage, we shuddered to find that by some ill-chance it had 
been brought aboard and was lying upon the deck. Was it 
never going to leave us? Would it haunt us so long as we 
stayed upon the lough? No. Whatever may be allow- 
able in poetry, we must be truthful in prose. The ugly 
duckling was thrown overboard again, a breeze did blow 
and our ship did sail, and we soon lost sight for ever of the 
victim of our murderous passions. But the passenger and 
I have not been so foolish as to harden our hearts because 
of the leniency we met with, and have since been much 
repentant that we allowed ourselves to be led away by 
the evil example and encouragement of our sportsman 
skipper. 

We had now reached the wider end of the lough, but so 
completely are its waters broken up by islands, reefs and 
rocks, that even here we had to tack every few minutes, in 
order to pick our way between them. About mid-day 
we anchored off an island, upon which stood a fair-sized 
quaintly-gabled house, with an old and weather-stained 
thatched roof. Our morning meal was cooked at a servant's 
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cottage on this island, and when it had in due time been 
despatched, we rowed to the mainland, some three or four 
miles away, and landed at the port of Oughterard, one of 
the most considerable villages on the lough-side. Our object 
was to secure the services of two professional fishermen, 
who were to show us on the morrow some fine sport in the 
nature of cross-line fishing. “ Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,” and we will not anticipate the morrow, but 
say something here about Oughterard. It lies about half a 
mile up a fair-sized trout stream, on the edge of the moors 
which rise gradually, almost from the shores of the lough, 
until they meet and pass into the broad bare flanks of the 
Connemara hills. Bleak and dreary are the moors, huge 
and majestic the hills, and travellers who have journeyed 
further into Connemara say much of the wildness of its 
scenery. But the conditions of our journey drew the line 
for us at Oughterard, though imagination, aided by what we 
had seen in other lands, filled up for us something of the 
blank. I have said that Oughterard occupies a certain posi- 
tion. That is a rash statement, for it would be much more 
descriptive of its whereabouts and appearance to say that it 
begins anywhere, has no middle, and ends nowhere. It 
quite harmonises with one of the chief characteristics of 
the northern portion of County Galway—a general look of 
straggle and inconsequence. Of most things there it may 
safely be said there seems no reason why they should 
be where they happen to find themselves rather than 
somewhere else ; nay, many things there would be much 
better somewhere, or rather, nowhere else; and this is true 
also, according to some people, of the majority of the 
inhabitants, and, according to others, of the landlords and 
their agents, whereanent arises much discussion and— 
worse. Oughterard, then, we will say, has grown up in a 
promiscuous manner along and around some mile or so of 
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the high road leading from Galway to Clifden and the 
heart—a stony one—of Connemara. On this high road are 
its church and chief public-houses, and also, as beseems an 
Irish village, a fair number of cabins. Here and there, 
on openings off the high road, are other cabins, very 
wretched ones, as becomes their less eligible sites. We 
could hardly persuade ourselves that some of them were 
not pigstyes, until “the smoke which so gracefully 
curled” through the hole in the wall doing duty for a win- 
dow, convinced us they were dwellings of our fellow men. 
At the top end of the village the stream is spanned by a 
bridge, and is at this point shaded by some by no means 
despicable trees, while higher up again there is a cascade 
of some repute in the neighbourhood. Hereabouts also 
the road is flanked by some quite English-looking houses, 
surrounded by trim lawns and flower-beds. An improve- 
ment tothe place? Hardly. We are in County Galway, 
where anything with a suspicion of beauty, or looking trim 
and civilized—-well groomed, as Oliver Wendell Holmes has 
it of English country—looks quite out of place. No; only 
broken-down irregular walls, parks mere wildernesses, bare 
cold-looking houses, castles reminding us of barbarian 
septs, cultivation nowhere overcoming the waywardness of 
Nature, people out of all relation to Paris in the fashion of 
their dress—such features alone are in accordance with the 
genius of the county. 

Here it falls that to be chronological I must speak of the 
potato. The skipper had lost his appetite for a day or two, 
and, having now recovered it, ordered unto himself, at 
Oughterard, a dinner. Potatoes were an item in the bill 
of fare. Now there is much to be said for potatoes in 
general, and the skipper assured us there was much to be 
said in particular for potatoes grown, gathered, cooked and 
eaten in Ireland. He invited us to try some of his. We 
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did so, flavouring them with butter, salt and pepper. Was 
it fact or was it fancy? The passenger and I looked at 
each other, nodded and tried another. Yes, we were 
agreed. Whatever might be the cause, some difference in 
the soil or cooking, or the recent date at which they had 
left the soil, anyhow, those potatoes tasted better than any 
we had ever eaten out of Ireland. Talking about the cook- 
ing of the potato, tastes differ in that regard, the Irish 
peasantry liking it hard in the middle, as we often found 
to our cost, being otherwise palatable. 

The professional fishermen found and bargained with, 
and the skipper’s dinner, with the already mentioned 
Saxon aid, demolished, we rowed back to the Pill-Box, an 
attempt at trawling, en voyage, meeting as usual with no 
success. We were now to experience and enjoy a spell of 
genuine Irish hospitality, one out of the not too many well 
reported things which rather surpass than merely equal 
their reputation. We had just given orders for tea when 
a smart looking yacht came round the island and dropped 
anchor a few yards from the Pill-Box; a small boat put off 
from her and came alongside our craft, mutual compli- 
ments passed between our skipper and a gentleman who 
occupied the stern-sheets of the visitor, and soon we had 
accepted an invitation to spend the evening at the island 
house. Our host, to whom we were all strangers, would 
take no refusal, and hear no apologies for rudeness of 
attire; ashore we must and accordingly did go. The 
passenger has told me in confidence that all efforts made 
and expense incurred in the effort to dress well were long 
since abandoned by him, not as a vanity of vanities, but as 
a vain endeavour in his particular case. The writer makes 
no boast of any especial gift in that respect, and both of 
us were then decked out in some ancient garments which 


had been adjudged about the correct thing for County 
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Galway, and were so—for its cabins. The skipper’s yacht- 
ing costume had seen better days, and could not be 
said to absolutely defy criticism. Nevertheless we 
went ashore, faced the ladies, and no one died. But 
we dined, and after dinner, who could play, played; 
who could sing, sang; who had tales to tell, told them; 
and who could do nothing, did it, and constituted the audi- 
ence, and so the evening passed gaily away. Whisky was 
imbibed by those who liked it, and when we returned to 
the Pill-Box two members of the family accompanied us; 
five of us crowded into the little cabin, and tales and 
talk continued until all parties agreed it was time to 
go to rest; our guests left us, and we were soon in the 
horizontal and unconscious state so dear to tired humanity. 

Of the next day’s fishing, although we had professional 
aid, the less said the better. That at the right time there is 
splendid fishing in Lough Corrib I have no doubt. ‘We 
saw literally hundreds of fine salmon in the river. at 
Galway, waiting for a freshet to go up stream. But the 
fishing season was now nearly over, and in addition, the 
weather was not propitious, there was too much wind on. 
The manner of the fishing was neither skilful nor exciting, 
We divided our attacking forces into two divisions, each 
occupying a boat. A line some fifty yards in length was 
stretched from boat to boat, and small lines carrying arti- 
ficial bait were attached at short intervals along the whole 
length of the long one. Then the two boats were rowed 
along slowly, and whenever a jerk was felt, the line was 
hauled in until the particular bait where the fish or weed 
had been caught was reached, and the prey, if prey it were, 
was captured. At the best the sport was very mechanical; 
at the worst, that is to say, catching some half-dozen 
small fish as the reward of a whole day’s efforts, it was 
dreadfully monotonous, and the passenger, who had hoped 
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for some sport, did not, I think, enjoy himself. The 
skipper kept himself alive with porter. Over fifty yards 
of intervening water we could see the black bottle-neck 
peeping above the gunwale of his boat. I was satisfied. 
The failure of the piscatory part of the programme mat- 
tered not to one indifferent to the art. The wind was 
strong, and the waves in the open water were high 
enough to drench us often with their spray, and 
the two boats often lost sight of each other, as one 
or the other of them sank into the trough of a wave. 
At not unfrequent intervals a sharp shower would bid us 
muster all available wraps for shelter, and again the sun 
would burst out, and the wet grass on the islands and 
mainland would gleam with the true emerald colour 
between the indigo of the lake and the cobalt of the sky. 
Flights.of plovers would whirl hither and thither, always 


just out of range of our guns (not that their chance of a 


long life was thereby at all increased), and occasionally two 
or three wild ducks, or a cormorant with outstretched neck, 
would wing a steady flight across the lough. Our fishing 
had to be carried on in shallow water, so we rowed slowly 
round island after island and in and out of many a bay, 
and every hour with its change of place and light and 
colour furnished its due quota of pictures. Manya time 
since that day have I sighed for the broad expanse of 
water and of clear air and the sights and sounds of almost 
unsullied Nature we then enjoyed. 

We spent another pleasant evening at Inishamboe, fully, 
albeit regretfully, intending to bid adieu to it on the 
morrow. But our proposals were disposed of bythe capricious 
wind. The passenger and I were awakened in the morning 
by the skipper crying, “ All hands on deck. She's drifting 
ashore.” The passenger popped his head out, and drew it in 
with the exclamation, “ By George, she is! we shal! be on 
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the rocks in a few minutes!” There was dressing in all haste, 
urged on by further calls from the skipper. He pitched into 
us afterwards for being so long in turning out, and on our 
defending ourselves on the score of having to dress, he 
exclaimed, “ Bedad, ye ought to have come on deck when 
ye heard me call if ye hadn’t a stitch on your backs!” 
Seeing we were in full view of the. windows of the house, 
we might have been excused had we said we would have 
been drowned first. 

To return to our difficulties, when we did get out 
things certainly looked serious. The wind had veered 
round in the night and was now blowing half a gale, and 
fast driving our vessel towards a rocky point on the island. 
It seemed almost certain the Pill-Box was doomed. Not 
anticipating such a sudden change of weather, Burns 
had anchored her with a light grappling iron, quite 
powerless to hold her against the strong wind and heavy 
waves that were now urging her towards the shore. Two 
men were trying to keep her up by pulling in a small boat 
fastened to her bows, while another man was pushing with 
a long pole. Meanwhile the rain was coming down in 
torrents. The passenger and myself believe we were the 
heroes of that day. Indeed the writer claims to have 
rescued all from an untimely end, as by the aid of his 
sinewy arm our own rowing boat lying astern was hauled 
in, and then one of the men, with the writer’s continued 
and invaluable aid, pulled it to the bow of the Pill-Box, took 
in our big anchor, carried it ahead, and letting it fall, finally 
secured our craft against further danger from the tempest. 
Our troubles had been witnessed from the shore and we 
were again invited, and this time were nothing loath, to 
spend the day on the island. 

Nothing that happened during the remainder of the 
day need be chronicled here, save that, when we returned 
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at night to the Pill-Box, the skipper gave way to a fit of 
something much like anger. But he was only human, and 
had been sadly put to it during the last three days. First 
some one, though we never made out clearly who it was, 
had stolen the whole contents of our whisky bottle. The 
blame was divided between Burns and a sleek eyed 
cunning looking Irish lad, one of the servants on the 
island, who was known to have been on board our craft 
when we were away fishing. Many an angry argument 
had the skipper and Burns over this whisky, the discussion 
rising to such a pitch on one occasion that the skipper, 
calling his crew a blank son of a blank blank, squared up 
to him, and we only just missed a grand catastrophe. Then 
again, not only had the fishing been a dismal failure, but 
the professional fishermen had managed to cut off and 
carry away the skipper’s best flies. Then followed the 
narrow escape of disaster in the storm, and it may well be 


‘imagined that our so easily irritable chief was not in 


any mood to be further annoyed. We were no sooner laid 
down for our night’s rest, than bump, bump, bump, as a 
larger wave than usual rolled into the creek, where 
the Pill-Box had been taken for the night, showed 
that there was not enough water to float her. The 
bumps were not very heavy, but quite sufficiently so to 
further increase the leakiness of our by no means water- 
tight craft. Bump, bump, bump was repeated several 
times without drawing any comment from the skipper. 
But anon he grew uneasy and muttered beneath his wraps. 
Then a bigger bump than usual raised his ire beyond 
restraint, and he dashed out of the cabin into the night 
and the rain, and commenced to upbraid poor Burns 
for bringing the Pill-Box into the creek, in terms 
which, as a moralist, I could not defend. However, 
we had the satisfaction of finding, when the angry debate 
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and such practical activities as accompanied it were over 
and the skipper and Burns had retired to rest again, that 
the bumping had been reduced to a minimum, while the 
nasal duet which soon arose and showed that they were 
sleeping the sleep of the righteous, convinced us that Burns 
had duly repented his error and the skipper his wrath. 

No ill wind prevented us leaving Inishamboe the following 
morning, and at an early hour we made for a small island 
some few miles away, called Inch Goil. Here we had 
been told we should see an ancient church and cross. 
One of our Inishamboe friends accompanied us for some 
distance in a little cutter-rigged boat which easily sailed 
round and round our clumsy ark, and then, when he felt 
that breakfast time was near, called out his good-bye, and re- 
turned homewards. We reached Inch Goil without further 
incident and dropped anchor in a little bay surrounded 
by fir woods. On landing, it soon became evident that 
strangers did not often visit the island. There were but 
three families living upon it, and most of the inhabitants 
had come down to the coast to see us. If we looked at 
them, they looked away at once, with a curious, shy expres- 
sion on their faces. When we walked on, they followed ; 
if we stopped, they stopped too. We came across some 
men engaged in boat-building and stood to watch them at 
their work ; they at once smiled at each other, and laying 
down their tools, stood with their heads hanging down like 
so many frightened children. We felt like missionaries 
amongst the savages, until the spell was rudely broken by 
our finding an inhabitant who knew of the existence of 
money and was civilised enough to ask for some. The 
roofless church, said to be one of St. Patrick’s, looked small 
and rude enough to justify its reputation; and the cross, 
with its, to us, incomprehensible inscription, was evidently 
of very advanced age. Our surroundings were of a suffi- 
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ciently primitive character to call up dreams of the past, 
and having no serious work on hand, we let our imagi- 
nation build for us whatever pictures it liked of the days 
of the early missionaries who carried the new religion 
through Ireland to far away lona, and then in due time 
through Northumbria to Holy Isle. There was nothing to 
break the charm. Stay! on that day, and that day only, of 
all the days we spent on the lough, we received letters 
from home. Surely that was enough to bring instant 
disenchantment, for what have St. Patrick and the penny 
post in common? But our letters came to us in such 
unwonted manner as rather to increase than diminish our 
sense of things and times primitive. We had proposed to 
leave Inch Goil early in the afternoon, but another storm 
soon convinced us that we should have to spend the night 
there. We accordingly tried our luck at fishing the bay 
where we had come to anchor; and while we were busily 
engaged in catching nothing, two poochauns coming 
rapidly before the wind ran into the bay and hailed us, to 
say they had brought letters up from Galway on the 
chance of seeing us, and having delivered their charge 
they hoisted sail again and raced away across the lough. 
No, the charm was not broken, and at night we lay 
for some time on the deck and tried to people the island 
with those who built the church and hewed the cross, and 
we came, at any rate, to this conclusion—that the life of 
the people of those old times could have been little, if any, 
simpler than that of their descendants in these latter days. 

Our voyaging was nearly over, and the next day was 
our last upon the lough. In the morning we crept, with 
breaths of wind which hardly stirred our sails, to Cong, a 
town at the extreme north of the lough, of somewhat more 
importance than Oughterard, but consisting for the most 
part of the same jumble of cabins and public-houses, and 
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chiefly remarkable in our memory for the magnificent seat 
of Lord Ardilaun, better known as Mr. Guinness; a ruined 
abbey where a withered hag, the last surviving heroine 
of Ossian, showed us the grave of the last king of Ireland ; 
and the smallest cabin we anywhere entered, of which the 
sole furniture was three empty soap boxes and a tub. 
The abbey and the cabin seemed quite the correct thing. 
Lord Ardilaun’s mansion seemed much more suited to the 
shores of Windermere or the banks of Thames than to the 
wild country on the borders of Connemara. It occupies a 
magnificent situation, facing a bay fringed with thick fir 
plantations, and guarded at its entrance by several islands, 
between which are the loveliest peeps of the lake with the 
bold forms of the Connemara Hills in the background. 

As we crossed from Inch Goil to Cong the lough was 
glassy calm. When we left Cong a strong wind had, as 
usual, risen, and we only missed running the Pill-Box on a 
rocky point by something less, as Burns informed us, than— 
the size of a halfpenny smeared with gore. But we escaped, 
and the wind blowing towards the south whither we 
wanted to go, we sped rapidly on our way back towards 
Galway till the breeze died away, and as the sun 
went down, and the full moon rose into a cloudless 
sky, the Pill-Box had to be towed to the ferry, our halting- 
place of a few days before. During this slow finish of our 
voyage, we noticed an interesting, though easily explained 
natural phenomenon—a slight current of air barely strong 
enough to ripple the water came off from the shore on each 
side and died away about the middle of the lough. Burns 
accounted for the dying away of the breezes by saying 
that when they got to the middle they stultified each 
other. May we not, then, on the authority of Burns, believe 
that breezes can not only blow, but may also blow each 
other up, and run each other down ? 
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We had hoped the wind would last long enough that 
evening to carry us back to Galway, but we were still ten 
miles up the lough when it died away. The next day 
there was wind enough to have taken us ten times the 
distance, but it was in the wrong direction. All day we 
waited for a change, but in vain; and the morning after it 
still blew from the same quarter, and our time limit being 
reached we were obliged to leave the Pill-Box at the ferry, 
and drive back to Galway. 

But I must give some account of our day at the ferry. 
We are not concerned here with politics, but with facts. 
We are not concerned to give here an array of facts upon 
which to base a political judgment. We were away for a 
holiday, and only noticed such facts as chanced to come in 
our way, and I merely record what follows as having formed 
part of the experiences of our tour. Let the reader apply it 
for himself. I need not say we were in the very centre of 
the most troubled and troublesome part of Ireland. True, 
things were quiet just then. The volcano was slumbering ; 
but we had only just left the country when it burst into 
flame again, with an attempt to overturn the express near 
Ballinasloe and a riot in Galway City. As I have already 
said, we saw many signs of the times. Most of the days 
we were on Lough Corrib, the house of Lord Mountmorres 
was in sight. Our host at Inishamboe was the foreman of 
the coroner’s jury at the inquest held after the murder, and 
told us that while it was widely known in the neighbour- 
hood who had committed the deed, no sufficient evidence 
for a conviction was obtainable. There are barracks in all, 
even the small towns, while what a tragic tale of 
repression is told by the loopholed iron police huts which 
dot the country, and from which the constabulary, their 
guns and uniforms giving them the appearance of soldiers 
(indeed, they are soldiers in everything except the name), 
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scrutinize every passer-by. The suspicious looks we our- 
selves often received from the people until we managed to let 
them know we were merely tourists, and the depressed, 
sullen expression we saw almost universally, bore testimony 
to a wide-spread spirit of discontent. Some people we met 
were Conservatives and laid all the blame on the peasantry ; 
the peasantry themselves laid the blame on the landlords. 
I have already spoken of the fishermen too lazy to fish, but 
have not yet named, on the other hand, the cabins kept 
empty and the children ill-dressed, because increasing neat- 
ness was sure to be followed by increased rental. The money 
that should have been spent in the house has been hoarded 
in the savings bank or in the old stocking, to keep it out of 
the pockets of the landlord. And this'antagonism of landlord 
and tenant is not a question of race hatred. One of the 
landlords about whom we heard the worst things said was an 
Irishman and a Catholic. His extortion so exasperated the 
people that he dared not go to the church in his own parish, 
so went to that of the adjoining one. But the priest 
preached against him there, and finding the storm gather- 
ing round him again, he fled to England, and remained 
there till his death. 

Most of the stories of hard treatment that we heard 
were told us by the wife of a farmer named Connell, in 
whose house we spent most of our involuntarily idle day. 
I say house, for although, with the exception of two lofts, 
the dwelling was only one storey high, had an earth floor, 
was shared with the family by the hens, and was not too 
strictly closed against the pigs, it was something more than 
a cabin. Mrs. Connell was a remarkable woman, tall and 
strong, with a well-proportioned figure and as straight as 
a lath. She had regular features and a good store of dark- 
brown hair. Her voice was clear and pleasant, with just 
that amount of brogue which makes the speech of some 
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Irish people pretty to English ears—like the slight Scotch 
accent of some of the charming damsels who come to us 
from over the Border. But her face bore evident 
traces of a life of conflict, not only with circumstances, 
but with her own sorely-tried heart and temper. Her 
truthfulness was manifest. She was anxious we should 
know how the people had been treated by the landlords, 
but she would not hear any over-statement of the case. 
The little village-thatcher was one of the company. He 
was “lame o’ one leg,” to use a Tennysonian phrase, but, 
nevertheless, tramped about the fields with us most ener- 
getically, pointing out the kind of land for which the 
tenants had been obliged to pay a pound an acre, and 
earn the money in England—mere rock, rank grass, and 
loose stones, with which an English farmer wouldn’t attempt 
to do anything. Said the thatcher in Mrs. Connell’s hear- 
ing, with a flourish of his stick, “The landlords haven't 
a right to any rent at all.” “No,” said she, “that 
isn’t true; they've a right to their fair share, but God 
knows they've taken more than that.” Her own father, 
she told us, had been obliged by his landlord to take his 
farm on a lease for fifteen years at a much higher rent than 
he could afford to pay and still make a decent living for 
himself. He determined to try it rather than leave the 
old place. He worked hard all through the term and at 
last made the farm remunerative to himself. The fifteen 
years expired and the rent was at once raised, leaving 
him little more than the old bare subsistence. Her hus- 
band’s rent was raised on one occasion because it was dis- 
covered that he was able to increase his income by helping 
to load and unload goods at the ferry which chanced to 
be hard by. When he remonstrated with the agent he was 
told that if he didn’t care to pay the rent some one else 
would, the farm being worth so much more because of the 
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work obtainable at the ferry. He paid at one time £16 10s. 
a year for his farm, and when the Land Courts were estab- 
lished, offered the agent £6, rather than have the trouble of 
going into Court. The agent refused the offer and the 
Court fixed the rent at £5 10s., saying that the farm was not 
worth that much, but they would fix it at that as the tenant 
had himself offered £6. As I have already said, I am not 
here concerned with politics, and leaving the reader to 
judge of the political bearing of these stories, I want chiefly 
to call attention to the person who told them to us. I can 
hardly exaggerate the admiration, almost amounting to reve- 
rence, we felt for this woman, who had evidently through- 
out her life been subjected to treatment which she felt 
to be cruelly unjust, yet had passed through the ordeal 
not only uninjured, but refined and ennobled in spirit 
and temper and in outward appearance and expres- 
sion. But, alas, it is not always so—is and can be 
but rarely so, and the sense and hardship of long con- 
tinued injustice has merely degraded many of the people 
in mind and body—an awful complication, as everyone 
knows, of the Irish problem. It is needless, however, to 
dwell upon the condition of County Galway. Recent deter- 
mination to know the truth has led to the publication of 
many such stories and of accounts of darker scenes than 
any we chanced to see; and I have merely referred to our 
experience as if to say: “ Yes, we too were there and saw 
it—it is all too true.” 

This much, however, of what our experience taught us I 
may safely say. The people in the country are willing to 
work, and could live healthy and happy lives there. Most 
of them are clean and tidy, both in person and surround- 
ings—the cabins being often remarkably clean, and the 
children equally so, and bright and fresh-looking. They 
are courteous and hospitable beyond many more self- 
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esteeming people in England, and we were often delighted 
with their honest pride and self respect. Dreary as the 
country in which they live seems to those who have been 
accustomed to more fertile lands it is not so to them, for 
they have been accustomed to it from childhood, and their 
attachment to it is too well known to require notice here. 
As a correspondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote 
some time ago, their surroundings are much healthier and 
even more cheerful than those of our city poor; and the 
mild climate, the same as that of Devon and Somerset, 
enables them to subsist on simple and comparatively scanty 
fare. The difference between a fair and an excessive rent 
is to them the difference between the mere necessaries of 
existence and a picture or two in the cabin, flower-pots on 
the window-sill, and more smartness in dress, and in due 
time would mean other and even better things. Were the 
money which is now spent in England left im the country, 
and a real attempt made by landlords and capitalists to 
develop its now neglected or half-worked resources, the 
lot of the Galway peasantry would be a far from pitiable 
one, and the many really honest and deserving ones would 
thrive and be contented. 

As already told, we drove to Galway the next day, a 
fourteen miles drive, for half of which the road passes 
through a peat bog, stretching brown and dreary almost 
from horizon to horizon. A hurried dinner at Galway 
followed ; then a rush for the train, and the passenger and 
I were soon speeding eastwards towards the home of civili- 
sation, foul atmosphere and smoke. 
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WARING. 
BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


What’s become of Waring 

Since he gave us all the slip, 
Chose land-travel or seafaring, 
Boots and chest, or staff and scrip, 
Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer, London town ? 


Readers of Robert Browning are all familiar with these 
opening lines of the poem in which, long ago, he told 
us of the mysterious disappearance of his friend. The inci- 
dent was of that dramatic kind which appeals to the imagi- 
nation. “What's become of Waring?” was a question which 
haunted one, and had about it “a trick of ritournelle, 
returning ever.’ We were in sympathy with the poet, 
and shared his perplexity when he said, regarding the 
circumstances of his friend’s departure— 


Who'd have guessed it from his lip 

Or his brow’s accustomed bearing, 

On the night he thus took ship, 

Or started landward ? little caring 

For us it seems who supped together 
(Friends of his too, I remember) 

And walked home thro’ the merry weather, 
The snowiest in all December, 

I left his arm that night myself 

For what’s-his-name’s, the new prose poet, 
That wrote the book there on the shelf— 
How, forsooth, was I to know it 

If Waring meant to glide away 

Like a ghost at break of day ? 

Never looked he half so gay ! 
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As the poet went on to bewail his loss we got to know 
something of his friend’s portraiture and mental charac- 
teristics, from which could be shaped out a shadowy 
Waring. We learnt, for instance, that he was “ prouder than 
the devil,” and that he had a quiet face with— 


Eyes that just a little wink 
As deep I go into the merit 
Of this and that distinguished spirit. 


We recognised a restless nature and a scorn of indolent 
ease in the man who had grown weary of junketings and of 
pacing that London town, 
Where scarcely twenty knew his name, 
and who refused any longer to be satisfied— 
With no work done, but great works undone. 
He was a loveable man too it seemed, at least the poet had 
found him so— 
Meantime, how much I loved him 
I find out now I’ve lost him. 
Oh, could I have him back again, 
This Waring, but one half day more! 

Waring, nowever, had departed—had walked out into 
space, and the question that now remained was, Whither ? 
Did he travel East, to rise again in Vishnu-land, an Avatar, 
or had he sought the Czar in Moscow? No; he could not 
have gone to mingle with Russian hordes; it was in Spain, 
more likely, that he would turn up, and be met with 
possibly in one of those cool, narrow lanes of Madrid. 
Perhaps, after all, his departure was a feint, and he was 
back in London, hiding somewhere in a garret, or by and 
by would betake himself to the fields and orchards of Kent, 
when the cherries were ripe or the hops were picking. 
Anyhow, wherever he was, there was but one wish—that 
he would come back again to his friends, to rouse them up, 


and— 
Turn their sport to earnest 
With a visage of the sternest. 
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Then unexpectedly, as we know, while the mystery was 
being discussed, some one remarked— 
“When I last saw Waring . . .” 
(How all turned to him who spoke.) 
“You saw Waring? Truth or joke ? 
In land-travel or seafaring ?”’ 
Then he who had seen Waring told how, as they were 
sailing by Trieste, there hove in sight a boat with a lateen 
sail, which came skimming like a duck across the water to 
the side of their vessel, and there hove to, the while a shrill 
boy’s voice cried out— 
“ Buy wine of us, you English Brig ? 
Or fruit, tobacco, and cigars ? 
A pilot for you to Trieste ? 
Without one, look you, ne’er so big, 
They'll never let you up the bay ! 
We natives should know best.” 
“ Just those fellows’ way,” says the captain— 
“ The ’long-shore thieves 
Are laughing at us in their sleeves.” 
Then he who told the story said that as the boy leaned 
laughingly back, he saw under the furled sail a figure 
wearing a great grass hat, with kingly throat and kerchief 
black, and as the bark skimmed away, he caught one glance 


of a face— 
‘And neither toil nor time could mar 
Those features ; so I saw the last 
Of Waring!” 
But, said the poet, questioningly— 
You? Oh, never star 
Was lost here, but it rose afar ! 
Look East, where whole new thousands are! 
In Vishnu-land what Avatar ? 


There, so far as the poet was concerned, the matter 
rested. Who Waring was, or what became of him, we 
were not told. There was enough given to excite our 
curiosity regarding the sequel, but otherwise Waring was 
as mysterious a personage as Childe Roland, and his ulti- 
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mate fate even more doubtful, and, like the poet, it seemed 


that we— 


In time, 


Henceforth never should get free 
Of his ghostly company. 
however, there came a revelation and the ques- 


tion was answered. Who Waring was and what became of 


him we all 
taken a lo 
speculated. 
Waring wa 
bers how o 
when the 


know now, for he has just departed from us and 
nger journey than that upon which the poet 

When, however, the personality and fate of 
s more doubtful, the present writer well remem- 
n a day not long after a perusal of this poem, and 
opening line was still haunting him, he came 


upon a friend who unexpectedly furnished him with an 
answer. In company with this friend I had left an old 
bookshop, and as we were walking along the street our con- 


versation t 
when my 


urned upon the subject of unrecognised poets, 
friend suddenly asked me if I had ever read 


“ Flotsam and Jetsam,” by Alfred Domett, at the same time 


remarking, 
4 > 
ing’s poem 


“ You know he is the Waring of Robert Brown- 
.” T had to confess that I did not know this 


and had not seen the book, whereupon my friend promised 


to place it 


in my hands on the morrow. So in due time 


the book came and Waring was no longer an unsolved 


mystery. 


Then followed further knowledge for which one 


was indebted to The Biograph, in which it appears that 
Alfred Domett was the son of a gentleman who had served 
in the navy, and that he was born in 1811, and matricula- 
ted at St. John’s College in 1829. A certain waywardness 
of disposition displays itself in the fact that though he 


turned out 


a first-class prizeman in his first year’s examin- 


ation he cared little for his studies, and after three years’ 
residence left the university without taking his degree. 
Then he published a volume of poems in 1832, which was 


favourably 


Cc 


glimpses of his biography as we can get he appears to have 


noticed in Fraser’s Magazine. From such faint 
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chosen the bar for a profession, but before going in for the 
law he elected to travel for a couple of years, embarking on 
one of his father’s vessels for Canada. Then he turns up 
again in London and sends poems to Blackwood’s, notably 
one entitled a “Christmas Hymn,” which is said to be still 
popular in America, having received the special notice of 
Longfellow. Whether he was ever called to the bar, or 
seriously engaged in that profession does not appear, for we 
next hear of him as travelling for two years in Switzerland, 
Italy, and elsewhere. This was, perhaps, the time when 
he disappeared from Browning and his friends. Anyhow, 
it was not in Vishnu-land, but in quite another place, and 
among the Maories that he next turns up; for we learn 
that in 1842 he sailed for New Zealand, having, with others, 
bought land there, a proceeding to which it appears the 
natives objected. Going to take possession of his belongings 
he broke his leg in leaping a trout stream, an incident 
which necessitated his walking four miles on crutches, but, 
as it turned out, saved his life, inasmuch as it prevented 
him joining an expedition to restrain the marauding natives, 
who tomahawked all those who had gone out against them. 
Instead of being included in the massacre, he lived to tell 
the story of it, and give his own ideas of how the country 
should be governed, and for this was thanked by the New 
Zealand Company. The result of this was that when the 
new constitution was formed in 1848 he was appointed 
Colonial Secretary for the province of New Munster, and 
later became Secretary for the whole of New Zealand. 
How he resigned this office and became Commissioner of 
Crown Lands and Resident Magistrate at Hawke’s Bay; 
how he managed the public lands, selected the sites of 
towns, settled disputes, and kept the peace between native 
tribes and the settlers with the aid of only one policeman ; 
how he was elected to the House of Representatives, and 
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for five-and-twenty years filled the highest offices in the 
colony, and among them that of Prime Minister, it would 
take too long to tell. Whilst engaged in the arduous work 
of evolving settled order of government from disturbed 
conditions he retained his love of literature, and did much 
to increase the value of the library of the Parliament ; 
and when in 1871 he retired from colonial life and returned 
to England, it was said of him that “He was one of the 
ablest men who ever took part in New Zealand politics. 

His memory was wonderful, and he did not need 
much assistance beyond merely clerical work from those 
below him. While he remained in office everything went 
right ; when he went away there was no one left who knew 
anything.” 

The results of these New Zealand experiences are given 
in “ Ranolf and Amohia,” a poem descriptive of Maori life 
and the scenery of the colony. “ Flotsam and Jetsam,” which 
is further described as “Rhymes, Old and New,” appeared 
ten years ago, and is dedicated “ To (if ever there were one) 
a mighty poet and a subtle-souled psychologist—to Robert 
Browning.” It is not proposed here to review the book, the 
interest of it being more personal than critical. It is divided 
into two parts, the first belonging to the ante-New Zealand 
period, and the second to the years following the author's 
return to England, the volume called “Ranolf and Amohia” 
filling the space between. One is inclined to look upon 
“ Flotsam and Jetsam” as the gathering up of such experi- 
ences in life as have blossomed into poetical expression, a 
sort of nosegay, the flowers of which, if they are not of the 
everlasting kind, are at least sweet fora season. A work of 
this kind, too, is interesting as showing how the poetical 
faculty and expression can exist along with practical 
qualities which belong to a large administrative ability, 
and how a business man may be one also— 
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Who through long days of labour, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still hears in his soul the music 
Of wondrous melodies. 


Robert Browning has spoken highly of his friend’s poe- 
tical power, and there seems to be in the verse of Domett 
something here and there of the subtlety and manner of 
expression of the better known poet. I have only space to 
give one or two specimens of what may be described as “a 
rolling-stone of here and everywhere,” the first being some 
lines on ‘“ Hougomont.” The wanderer finds himself at the 
old farm-house, around which the tide of battle broke on a 
well-remembered occasion, and the contrast is between the 
bloody strife of that fierce day and the calm felicity of this: 

The air is sweet and bright and hot, 

And loaded fruit-trees lean around ; 
Their black unmoving shadows spot 

The twinkling grass, the sunny ground ; 


No sound of mirth or toil to wrong 
The orchard’s hush at Hougomont ! 


On that orchard plot are seen the silver daisies and the tiny- 
starred forget-me-not ; over the velvet sward the mailed 
beetles glisten in the sun; about the crumbling wall the bee 
hums, blowing his faint bugle of assault as he explores each 
mossy nook; aloft the pigeon coos and the skylark rains 
down showers of song. It is a place where Nature in the 
sweet June wooes to dreamy ease, to which a loved one’s 
loving song would be a fit accompaniment, and then with 
the remembrance of what has been there comes this— 
Oh, God ! what are we? Do we then 
Form part of this material scene ? 
Can thirty thousand thinking men 
Fall—and but leave the fields more green ? 


’Tis strange—but Hope, be stanch and strong ! 
It seems so at sweet Hougomont. 


From Canada he gives us a dream of fair women—forest 
beauties he has met with in the backwoods, and in “A 
stage-coach in the Alleghanies,” a tender experience in 
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company with a fair one, mixed up with a realistic and 
humorous description of that rough form of travelling. 
Then he turns up “ With a Knapsack in the Tyrol,” in which 
we are told how, as he wended his way, wet and weary, in 
that mountain region— 


A town was reached: now where’s an Inn ?— 
The empty streets I threaded 

Past gilded Tigers, Grapes of tin, 
And Eagles double-headed. 


“Full choice !” thought I, “ but which to try 
Of all these inns so merry !” 

What sight just then was seen hard by— 
Quick answer to my query ? 


A Lion—two-tailed, red as blood— 
The breeze that slowly swayed in ? 

Not that! but, in the doorway, stood 
In Tyrol trim, a maiden ! 


O mirth one spies through such disguise— 
Lips pouting so demurely ! 

O lazy archness in such eyes !— 
You are resistless surely ! 


Good beds ; good cheer; bright lager beer ! 
Fresh trout !—’tis notice wasted ! 

So in I went; and soon I fear 
The fresh—red lips were tasted ! 

Nay, think no shame, O spare your blame ! 
Those simple maidens trust ’em ; 

A kiss or two’s a trifling claim ; 
"Twas but the country’s custom. 

But, Nonna mine ! take down your sign ; 
’*Tis useless quite, and why, dear ? 

Look you but out, and, rain or shine, 
No traveller can pass by, dear ! 


These lighter incidents of travel include experiences on 
Lakes Wallenstadt and Zurich, and ‘A Glimpse of Italy 
from the Stelvio.” Amongst these we have more serious 
subjects, such as that showing “A Soul of Goodness in 
Things Evil,” and “A Christmas Hymn,” the poem which 
Longfellow admired, and which tells how, on a calm and 
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silent night, centuries ago, when Rome was queen of land 
and sea, and Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars still held un- 
disturbed reign, the Roman senator, driving in his chariot 
from the lordly revel, thinking himself and his empire 
supreme, recked little of what was happening in a paltry 
province far away. Then we are told that— 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor ; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for nought 
Told what was going on within ; 
How keen the stars! his only thought: 
The air how calm and cold and thin 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 
O strange indifference ! low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares : 
The earth was still—but knew not why ; 
The world was listening—unawares ! 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world for ever ! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


Then the thought comes back to the present time— 


It is the calm and solemn night ! 
A thousand bells ring out and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now / 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in that stable lay new-born, 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago ! 


This was written in 1837, and is called “the old style,” to 
distinguish it from a later one written in 1873, in the new 
style, and which deals with the dark problems of humanity 
associated with the crucifixion of the world’s Redeemer, 
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but which ends with a hopeful faith in the promise of a 
day— 


When in more luminous love—more loving knowledge great, 
In the serene sunshine 
Of intelligence divine, 
The whole majestic World shall walk elate 
With her sublimest hero’s faith in Man’s exalted fate ! 


The first verses we have after the poet returned to 
London are on “ Invisible Sights,” and remind one how the 
writer, according to Browning, was wont to wink as the 
latter went deep “into the merit of this or that distin- 
guished spirit.” The contrast here is between the natural 
poet and the one of the reader’s imagination :— 


“So far away, so long—and now 
Returned to England? Come with me! 
Some of our great ‘celebrities’ 
You will be glad to see !” 


Carlyle—the Laureate—Browning—these / 
These walking bipeds—Nay, you joke! 
Each wondrous power for thirty years 
O’er us head-downward folk. 


Wrapt sky-like at the Antipodes— 
Those common limbs—that common trunk! 
*Tis the Arab-Jinn, who reached the clouds, 
Into his bottle shrunk. 


The flashing Mind—the boundless Soul 
We felt ubiquitous, that mash 
Medullary or cortical— 
That six-inch brain-cube! Trash ! 


There are some pleasant poems on children in this latter 
series dealing with their unfathomable ways and mysterious 
intuition, one of them ending with the lines— 


O, the more one ponders, 
Children—mystic wonders 
Less one looks you through ! 
Lovely little sphinxes, 
Pretty, puzzling minxes, 
Wisest wight that thinks is 
Staggered oft by you! 
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There are some charming descriptive verses, too, and 
among the reflective ones, a visit to Cripplegate Church and 
Milton’s unmarked grave; verses in which the troubled 
season of Milton’s life, his blindness, his domestic sorrows, 
and the conditions under which the divine light was 
poured out are graphically dealt with, and, finally, there is 
a remarkable poem on St. Paul's, in which the poet, run- 
ning atilt at Ruskin, sees in the classic architecture of the 
Cathedral a beautiful fitness to the expression of its lofty 
purpose, which does not belong to the Gothic :— 


O, not here the faint illuming, not the mystery sombre-dooming 
That o’ershadows old Cathedrals of a dimly-dreaming time ; 

Grand as forests with their tangles, interlacing high arch-angles, 

And long alleys, pillar-crowded ; type of Faith that stifles, strangles 

All discursive Speculation and free Reason as a crime! 

Not their faery-frowning fretwork, not their glamour-lights and glooming, 
Tis another kind of grandeur makes this Temple so sublime ! 


Then he follows out the comparison, seeing in the lofty 
dome a type of the tender blue infinitude of the all enfold- 
ing heaven, and in the breadth and fulness of its space, 
and the free bright sunshine that streams through its 
windows, emblems— 

Bright and boundless as the Future of the enfranchised human mind. 
And so, pursuing the theme, he takes this cathedral as the 
earnest of a time when 

Not one gate, but the whole Temple shall The Beautiful be called. 

So much for the personality of Waring and this book which 
he has left us. There remains, however, a graver matter 
for our consideration. The knowledge of these things may 
have brought us some gain, but they have unquestionably 
also given us a distinct sense of poetical loss. Browning's 
poem is now divested of the charm of a mysterious incom- 
pleteness; indeed, has almost lost the reason for its exist- 
ence. In a poetical sense it would perhaps have been 
most fit that the hero of it should not have returned, and 
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that the question should have remained unanswered. 
Waring wandering out into the winter night from the 
presence of his companions is no longer associated in our 
imagination with such shadowy pilgrims as the “ Wander- 
ing Jew;” or, more fitly, “The Scholar Gipsy,” he who, 
“one summer morn forsook his friends, and roamed the 
world with a wild brotherhood ”— 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more. 

How Matthew Arnold has endowed the hero of Glanvil’s 
book with immortality we all know. For us the lost 
scholar still pursues his quest— 

The generations of thy peers are fled, 

And we ourselves shall go ; 

But thou possessest an immortal lot, 

And we imagine thee exempt from age 

* And living, as thou liv’st, on Glanvil’s page. 

On the other hand, Browning’s wanderer has come back, 
has returned from the realm of imagination to the haunts 
of common men, and though, like Ulysses, he could say of 
his travels— 


Much have I seen and known, cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all, 


he has in one sense lost his immortality, and “the glory of 
going on and still to be,” and with this recognition and 
knowledge of him, it is no longer left to us now to ask 
wonderingly, “ What’s become of Waring ?” 











A CHRISTMAS SYMPOSIUM. 





HE Christmas Supper which brings to a close the first 
half of the session of the Manchester Literary Club, 

was held on Monday, December 19, 1887, at the Grand 
Hotel, Mr. W. E. A. Axon being the principal guest of the 
evening. There was a large gathering of members and 
many visitors. Supper was served in the clubroom, which 
was suitably bedecked with laurel, holly, and mistletoe. 
Mr. GEORGE MILNER, the president, took the chair at seven 
o'clock, and Mr. J. C. Lockhart, habited as an ancient 
cook, carried into the room the boar’s head, to the accom- 
paniment of the old Christmas carol, “The boar’s head in 
hand bear I,” the solo parts of which were sung by 
Mr. Thomas Derby. The President read two letters 
which he had received, apologising for inability to 
attend the party. The first was from Mr. Edwin 
Waugh, who wrote as follows from New Brighton :— 
“The other day I received Mr. Credland’s circular 
anent the Christmas supper on the 19th, and I have 
been waiting to see if I could manage to be with you. 
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The reason for my hesitation is that the changeable weather 
on this wild spit of sand during the last three months has 
touched me rather more than usual, and I have been 
struggling with one of the worst colds I ever had. Like 
our fine old friend, Sam Bamford, I begin to feel now and 
then as if ‘my junketting days were nearly over,’ but there 
are some flickering gleams of strong life about my heart yet; 
and I can assure you that I am very loth to miss the chance 
of doing honour to our old friend, Mr. Axon, the guest of the 
evening. I am very loth to miss the quaint old kindly 
ceremonies, the hearty seasonable cheer, and the pleasant 
re-union of so many good old friends at our genial Christ- 
mas gathering. There is sure to be a great crowd at the 
supper, and if I turn up, which I certainly will ‘if I am in 
any liking, you may put me into any work you please, and 
if I cannot come pray give my hearty greetings to Mr. Axon 
and to all the members of the Club.” The other letter was 
from Mr. George Evans, who was not able to be present in 
consequence of an engagement in Oldham, to read Dickens's 
Christmas Carol. It read as follows :—“I am afraid that it is 
hardly possible for me to be with youon Monday. My old 
friend Mr. Scrooge (of the firm of Scrooge and Marley), a 
capital fellow when you know him, although rather crusty on 
first acquaintance, made me promise some time ago to spend 
this particular evening with him, and there is no getting 
out of one of his invitations. He is to take me to a party 
at Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig’s, and we are to look in at Bob. 
Cratchet’s, and some other places where I have often been 
before, and always enjoyed myself very much. We finish 
up with forfeits at Scrooge’s nephews, who, I am told, has 
invited some nice people to meet us; his wife’s sisters are 
to be there. They are delightful girls and I am very fond 
of ‘em, especially the plump one with the lace tucker ; the 
one with the roses isn’t bad if she didn’t blush so when you 
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kiss her. Scrooge’s nephew has taken a house at Oldham 
for this Christmas, and if I can only slip away soon enough 
to catch a train, I will try to reach you before the evening 
closes. If not, I can but send you all good wishes and 
say to your guests, ‘God bless you, merry gentlemen, may 
nothing you dismay.’” The letter was embellished with a 
capital pen-and-ink sketch of the portraits of some of the 
old members of the club whom Mr. Evans expected to 
be at the supper. The President is shown on his feet, 
evidently giving the toast of the evening, and right and 
left of him are seated Messrs. W. E. A. Axon, T. R. Wilkin- 
son, H. H. Howorth, M.P., Charles Hardwick, John 
Mortimer, John Page, Mr. Evans himself (across whose 
expansive shirt front “Banquo” had been written), 
and several others. At the top left-hand corner of the 
letter the artist is depicted reading the Christmas Carol. 
At the proper moment Mr. Charles Hardwick recited the 
accustomed Ode to Christmas, and, with the permission of 
the company, made an addition to the poem of a few lines 
having special reference to the guest of the evening, end- 
ing with the words—“ And Mr. Axon, won't we toast him.” 
Mr. John Page again represented the character of Father 
Christmas when the punch-bow] was carried into the room. 
During the evening, songs were given by Messrs. Thomas 
Derby, Joseph Cooper, and J. C. Lockhart, and Mr. Ben 
Brierley recited “Catching a Weasel Asleep.” 

Mr. GEORGE MILNER, in proposing the health of Mr. 
Axon, the guest of the evening, said:—I am anxious that 
this address should be as brief as possible. I hope, how- 
ever, that you will feel with me that there must necessarily be 
considerable difficulty in making a short speech upon such a 
large subject as that which I have before me to-night. This 
custom of ours of having a special guest of the evening has 
now behind it the support of a considerable amount of prece- 
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dent. I think this is the eighth celebration of the kind, 
nor is it, 1 venture to think, an inappropriate or undesir- 
able thing. I know that it would be very easy to find fault 
with such a practice, but we can trust ourselves; and I 
know that in your minds there is no other feeling than a 
desire to show good-fellowship and kindliness towards one 
whom we all respect and are glad to honour. There 
are very few people, I should think, even of the most 
churlish kind, who do not at this season of the year feel 
stealing over them something of that spirit of kindliness 
and brotherhood which is so appropriate to Christmas. In 
looking back over those who have been thus toasted from 
year to year, it will be evident that we have been actuated 
by no narrow spirit in our choice of guests. We have 
had all sorts and conditions of men. Each has had his 
own particular characteristic, and I am sure the guest of 
this evening brings to the general concord his own peculiar 
contribution—a contribution differing from that which has 
been made by any who preceded him. And this is quite 
in keeping with the character of the Manchester Literary 
Club. There are, it seems to me, two theories of a Club, 
two plans upon which a Club may be built up. You may 
either seek to bring together a number of persons who are 
alike in their sympathies, in their pursuits, in their preju- 
dices even, and they may, perhaps, be very happy together; 
but there is another plan, and that is, to bring together 
men of all kinds, persons of the most divergent tastes, per- 
sons whose ideas on politics, on religion, on questions 
of social order, differ in the widest degree; you may 
bring these men together, and you may have some 
overriding principle or pursuit which shall fuse these appa- 
rently contradictory elements, and shall bring them into 
accord with each other. Gentlemen, that is the principle 
upon which the Manchester Literary Club has been founded, 
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and I think it is the better principle of the two. You 
have only to take care that that which I have spoken 
of as the overriding principle is an intrinsically noble 
one—in our case it is the love of literature—and 
the success of your Club is assured. When I came to 
think over the qualifications of our guest, as one is bound 
to do when one has to propose a toast of this kind, the 
first thing I thought of was that Mr. Axon was to be con- 
gratulated upon being still a young man. There are 
a good many of us here who would be glad, I know, 
to be even as young as Mr. Axon; and this is a very curious 
subject, gentlemen, to speak upon. I should imagine 
that there will be a great many contradictory opinions 
in this room with regard to Mr. Axon’s age. Well, Mr. 
Axon was actually born so late as 1846. So you see that he 
turns out to be not much more than forty years of age. 
When I came upon that fact, I remembered that line of 
Lord Byron’s, which speaks of somebody or other as being 
“fair, fat, and forty,” and I wondered whether anything 
could be made out of that. I had to come to the conclusion 
that I could not make very much of it. I do not think any- 
body would have the audacity to describe our friend as being 
fair. I don’t mean that he is not handsome, but he certainly 
is not fair in the sense in which that word might have been 
applied, for instance, to King David; and I think he him- 
self would be greatly distressed if he ever came to be called 
fat ; but at least he may rejoice in being only forty. Hitherto 
I have not been able to make up my mind as to what Mr. 
Axon’s age really was; sometimes when I look at him 
he seems to be merely a bearded boy; but when I look 
again I see him surrounded by a mist of learned antiquity. 
1 remember once, gentlemen, meeting him in one of the 
passages of the Chetham College, carrying five or six large 
folios with very great difficulty, and I thought I had never 
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seen a man look so like one of the medizval tenants of that 
building as he. A truce, however, to this trifling. On an 
occasion of this kind, one is obliged to give some biogra- 
phical details. Well, Mr. Axon may rejoice in the fact of 
being a genuine Manchester man. He was born among us, 
No notice of him would ever omit the fact that he was self- 
educated, and self-educated in the best sense. No man is, 
in my opinion, ever educated at all until he is self-educated. 
Whatever the schools and the colleges may do for him, if 
he is to be educated at all, he must carry on that education 
for himself. I find that Mr. Axon entered the public service 
of Manchester, at the Free Library, when he was fifteen years 
of age. He remained there until he was twenty-eight, 
working under Dr. Crestadoro as an apt and valued servant. 
From the time when he left the library he has devoted him- 
self mainly to literature as a profession. What he 
has done it would be impossible for me to tell. It 
would take me all night even to give a list of the 
books and papers that he has written, of the maga- 
zines to which he has contributed, or which he has edited ; 
of the societies—local, English, and European—of which 
he isa member. And what is surprising is that nothing 
seems to come amiss to him. The most gigantic pyramid 
of figures—the most abstruse statistical problem, never 
proves too much for his literary digestion, and at the same 
time he is ready to soar on the wing of the lightest fancy, 
and even a ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow would not be 
beyond or beneath his powers. In short, he is steeped to 
the lips in literature, and a sworn knight of the pen 
—sworn till death. But I turn to the work he has 
done for our own Club. He joined us in the year 
1874. He was for five years an indefatigable secretary. 
For many years he has been a vice-president of the 
Club, and for eight or nine years the editor of our 
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annual volume of transactions. For six years he has 
edited the Manchester Quarterly, and during the whole of 
that time, as you will all know, he has been himself a 
constant and always valuable contributor to our pro- 
ceedings. Before I sit down I must touch upon one 
or two points of a general character. I cannot omit 
to mention his catholicity of feeling and his tolerance towards 
all kinds of people. Why, the very fact of his sitting 
here amongst us to-night, while the fumes of tobacco are 
circling round his head, is quite sufficient on that point. 
Mr. Axon’s muse, like that of John Milton, prefers to take 
its inspiration from pure water out of a wooden bowl, but 
even Milton allowed himself a clay pipe. I should like to 
see Mr. Axon with a chwrchwarden. Perhaps the years 
may come when the solace of a pipe may not be found 
inconsistent with his known abstemiousness. And now let 
me ask you to look outside the sphere of literary labour, 
and to note how wide his sympathies are. In all sorts of 
ways he is occupied in work—educational, social, religious. 
The wonder is, how he can possibly get through all this work 
—the wonder, at least, to those who do not know the secret 
of constant application and of refreshment and recreation 
taken only by change of employment. Finally let me say I 
have no hesitation in speaking of him as a true philan- 
thropist. I know the evil association which is sometimes 
allowed to hang about that word, but I say in this case it 
may be used without reservation, and Mr. Axon may be 
spoken of as a true lover of men. There are only two real 
luxuries in life that are worth striving for—the luxury of 
ever learning, of continually increasing the bounds of 
knowledge, of consciously building up wisdom, of bringing 
oneself more and more intimately into an humble yet not 
unworthy companionship with the great dead; and, 
second, the luxury of doing good, of feeling that life 
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has not been in vain; that we have linked ourselves with 
the race; that we have made common cause with and 
for humanity in its struggle towards a higher level of 
existence. These are the two chief aims, I am sure, in 
the life of our friend, and he has lived up to those aims. 
I will venture, in conclusion, to call your attention to a 
quaint little poem by our friend Edwin Waugh—whose 
absence to-night we all regret—one or two verses of which 
often remind me of Mr. Axon. I think everybody has 
noticed the gentleness and quietness of his demeanour, 
the absence of illfeeling and illwill. It isa great thing to 
say, but I have never heard him in all my life speak 
maliciously, or even unkindly of any man living. The 
poem to which I allude touches upon a rustic, but, except 
in that respect, a somewhat similar character; one verse is 


this— 
He’s very slow at thinking ill, 
He'll pass a faut wi’ reet goodwill, 
And doing good ’s his pastime still, 
Gentle Jone. 


Nor do I think I shall unfitly conclude this address if I 
round off with the last stanza of the same poem— 

And neaw let’s do the thing that’s reet, 

And thus when death puts eawt eawr leet, 


We’s haply ston a chance to meet— 
Gentle Jone. 


Gentlemen, may that be your fortune and mine. And now 
I know you will, with all feeling and sincerity and good- 
will, drink to the health and future prosptrity of our friend. 

The toast having been duly honoured. 

Mr. Axon, in responding, said: I have listened with 
very mixed feelings to the address that has been given by 
Mr. Milner. His would be an obdurate nature that in 
such a company, could hear, unmoved, the toast of his 
health proposed in such terms, and received in such a 

D 
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manner. Perhaps, however, my strongest feeling was 
that of admiration for the artistic excellence of Mr. 
Milner’s speech. It reminded me of some of those pictures of 
the Dutch painters, who, taking a very homely and common- 
place subject, by the excellence of their artistic treatment, 
give it a factitious value. Another thought also occurred 
to me whilst Mr. Milner was sketching a portrait I did not 
recognise. Photographers know, that in making the faithful 
portraits which we present to our appreciating and admiring 
friends, there is such a thing as touching up the negatives 
—a process by which the vacuous and inane grin becomes 
a smile that hints of wit and humour—a method by 
which the wrinkles are smoothed out, the good points 
exaggerated, and the bad ones carefully improved, or 
dropped out of sight. Involved in Mr. Milner’s sen- 
tences, I feel myself to be only a fly in amber. Referring 
to some of my personal peculiarities—to my own beliefs, 
my own ideals—things which I have neither obtruded nor 
concealed—I might claim the function at your feasts of 
the “Egyptian skeleton,” except that I have never 
sought either to repress your enthusiasm or to moderate your 
joy. Ihave shared your aims, even when I deplored your 
methods. No one has derived greater pleasure than I have 
done myself, and if my enthusiasm and my enjoyment have 
been brought out by different expedients, I think as a 
teetotaller, non-smoker, and vegetarian, you will find that 
mine have not been inferior, and will bear the test of 
reflection, at least as well as yours. I became a 
member of this Club in 1874, and was very early put into 
harness, for in the first month of my membership I had 
the audacity to read a paper. Since then each successive 
volume issued by the Club has contained some trifle of 
mine. I take the honour that you have done me to-night 
as being a sign of your approval of the efforts—small, but 
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honest and sincere—that I have made to link literature 
with the daily life of this great community. I have the 
greatest faith in the refining influences of literature and 
of art, and I have therefore rejoiced at every widening of 
the circle of their influence, and rejoiced to see the 
changes that have made the gifts of culture the common 
heritage of the nation. I have rejoiced whenever it has 
been in my power in any way to help that widening 
influence in the homes of the poor, of education, of litera- 
ture, of music, of all the arts that add beauty and adorn- 
ment to life. This is a matter of importance alike to the 
life of the community and the life of the nation. I believe 
with Whittier, that— 


The riches of the commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health ; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 


I have met here amongst my fellow members of the Club a 
hearty appreciation that has stirred me to further effort, 
and I have met also that candid criticism, which is at least 
as valuable as appreciation. I cannot speak in too strong 
terms of the beneficent influence which the Manchester 
Literary Club has had on my intellectual development, 
such as it has been. I have held unpopular opinions, but 
have found from the members of this Club a very kindly 
tolerance of them. Lowell has said— 


He’s a slave who dares to shrink 

From the truths he needs must think ; 

He’s a slave who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
Some of the changes which I advocated as a younger 
man—unpopular then—have since been endorsed by 
statesmen, and approved by prelates. If, therefore, you 
hold something which is not popular to-day, make 
sure that it is right, and then you need not fear 
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that it also will conquer when the time comes. I have 
had a dream of a fair city, of one where the streams 
should be unpolluted, where the air should be pure, where 
trees would grow, where flowers would blossom ; a city where 
the little children did not die before their time; a city 
where the great thinkers and poets of the past were the 
daily companions of the community, where the laws of 
health were known and observed, and where the rich did 
not dig pitfalls for the feet of the poor. I have not lived 
in that city, but I have seen it ina vision. My feet have 
not entered the Promised Land, but I have had a Pisgah 
view of it, and trust that our children’s children may have 
an inheritance therein. This is a dream, but the dreams 
of to-day are the realities of to-morrow. 


Dreams are but the light of other skies, 
Too dazzling for our naked eyes ; 

And when we catch their flashing beams, 
We turn aside and call them dreams. 
Oh, trust me, every truth that yet 

In darkness rose, in sorrow set ; 

That time to ripening greatness nursed, 
Was called an idle dream at first. 


This dream will be consummated in the fulness of time, 
and our work as members of the Literary Club is tending 
in that direction. In that spirit I thank you very heartily 
indeed for the manner in which you have received this 
toast. 

Mr. H. H. Howorrn, M.P., gave the health of Mr. 
Joseph C. Lockhart, treasurer of the Club. He wished, he 
said, on behalf of Mr. Reginald Barber, an artist member, 
to present to the Club a portrait of Mr. Lockhart. What 
made them regard their friend with feelings of the greatest 
affection, was that he was always straight, jannock, and 
honest, and invariably spoke what he thought, whether it 
be popular or not. His graceful sense of humour enlivened 
every hour passed in his company. 
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The President, on behalf of the Club, accepted the 
portrait, which is three-quarter length in size, and which 
was unveiled whilst Mr. Howorth was speaking. All present 
admitted it to be an admirable likeness. 

The health of Mr. Barber was cordially received. The 
other toasts were “The Visitors,” given by Alderman W. 
H. Bailey, and responded to by Professor Stirling, of 
Owens College, and ‘“‘The President,” proposed by Mr. J. 
H. Buxton. 








THE LEGEND OF DOLBADARN. 


BY J. OSCAR PARKER. 


ITHIN a village churchyard, 
Girt round with hoary fells, 

I watched the waning twilight 
Weave its weird fantastic spells ; 


Until the deepening shadows, 
Oblivion’s shoreless tide, 

Engulfed alike the hill-tops 
And the daisies by my side. 


I lingered till the grave-stones 
Stood up like pallid ghosts, 
And all the air seemed trembling 
With the breath of buried hosts, 
Till hollow voices calling 
Across the waving sod, 
Hollow voices answered 
And stirred the heaving clod. 
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And still I lingered, striving 
To conquer that chill dread 
Which quickens with the mystery 
In places of the dead, 
When suddenly a shadow, 
Dim spirit of unrest, 
Came gliding as with greeting 
From the spectres to a guest. 


No ghostly apparition— 
No vexéd spirit he, 
Nor grim hobgoblin summoned 
To midnight wassailrie : 
The aged village sexton, 
In answer to my prayer, 
Had come at eve to tell me 
An ancient legend there. 


Exceeding gaunt of visage, 
This village sexton hoar, 
Purveyor of trite maxims 
And stirring tales of yore ; 
His voice a plaintive treble, 
As one who sighed for rest, 
To whom the gruesome churchyard 
Brought visions of the blest. 


And on a moss-grown tomb-stone, 
Where once a fallen pride 

Had cut a perished record, 
He sat down by my side, 

And there in gathering darkness 
A sobbing wailing wind 

Wept o’er this doleful story 
Of love and fate unkind : 
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Of Margaret, maid of Cambria, 
Whose father’s castle frowned, 
Where still a ruined tower 
Stands serene and ivy-crowned ; 
His castle of Dolbadarn, 
Beneath Y Wyddfa’s might, 
And where Llyn Padarn blushes 
A rosy prayer to night. 


Hard by the placid waters 
Of holy Peris’ well, 

Where grizzled sibyls, crouching, 
Of future fate foretell, 

Foretell of coming fortune— 
If well or ill shall rule 

O’er him for whom they ponder 
The omens of the pool. 


Dolbadarn Castle towered 
Above the lowlands bright, 
And kept the Pass of Peris 
With stern and ruthless might ; 
And so Dolbadarn’s master 
Would rule the daughter’s part, 
Compel a maiden’s fancy, 
Or break a maiden’s heart. 


For maids are aye contrary— 
The aged sexton said— 

And maids will seldom marry 
To suit an older head, 

And Margaret of Dolbadarn 
Was not one whit behind 

Most other maids who fancy 
That all but Love are blind. 
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Now many come a-wooing 
Dolbadarn’s peerless pride, 

From many a mountain fastness, 
From many a lone Nantside ; 

The lords of Eastern Marches, 
The lords who kept the sea, 

From. Severn’s blood-stained reaches, 
And from the banks of Dee. 


They came with armed retainers, 
These lords of high degree, 

With pennons floating bravely, 
In armour cap-a-pie, 

Astride of gallant chargers, 
With each a minstrel grey, 

Prepared to win the maiden 
With spur or sword or lay. 


But, saving two, her suitors 
Met with a scant reward; 
These—W illiam of Montgomery 
And Hector, Marchlyn’s lord. 
Montgomery’s towers uplifted 
Their battlemented crest 
Beyond the banks of Severn, 
Where oft the Saxon pressed. 


But Marchlyn’s acres neighboured 
Dolbadarn’s broad domain, 

And when did overlordship 
Subdue the greed of gain ? 

And what unhappy passion 
Can sow more fruitful seed 

Than that which weighs a heart-ache 
Against a title-deed ? 
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So while the neighbouring suitor 
Found favour with the sire, 
Brave William of Montgomery 
Enkindled love’s desire. 
‘Tis pity, by Saint David— 
The aged sexton sware— 
That good and ill thus rival 
For hand of lady fair! 


Revengeful, foul, and sullen 
Was he of Marchlyn Mawr, 
Who served his own dark passions 
And knew no higher power ; 
But he of th’ Eastern border 
Was gallant knight, I trow, 
And bore him as a true man 
Alike to friend and foe. 


Dolbadarn stormed and threatened, 
In turn besought, defied, 

And swore his daughter never 
Should be Montgomery’s bride. 

“ You think to cross my purpose ? 

Now, by Saint Peris’ well, 

I'd wed thee to the Marchlyn 
Were he in league with hell!” 


Thus spake Dolbadarn’s lordship 
In rash and impious wrath, 

And deemed his passion virtue, 
His will the only path ; 

But Margaret, terror-haunted 
By that foul blasphemy, 

Fled from the malediction, 
Alone to weep and dree. 
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Then he who loved the maiden 
And not the father’s land, 
Sought out the craven Hector 
Among that knightly band, 
And cried “I challenge Hector 
Of Marchlyn Mawr to strife, 
And who shall be the victor 
Shall have the maid to wife.” 


Whereat he plucked his gauntlet, 
And flung it at the feet 
Of pallid Hector Marchlyn, 
Whose heart foretold defeat, 
And stood, whilst pallid Hector 
Down-stooped to lift the gage, 
And muttering, “I will meet thee,” 
Strode forth in hate and rage. 


Went forth to plot in secret, 
To plot how safely play 
The devil’s part of vengeance, 
If worsted in the fray ; 
Went forth in savage fury 
And cursed the knightly oath 
That forced him to a combat 
Whereto the heart was loth. 


Now he who seeks to compass— 
The aged sexton said— 
A purpose of the devil 
Is sure to be well led; 
No cross-ways rise to wilder ; 
No doubtful sign-boards blind ; 
The road is wondrous easy, 


And he who seeks shall find. 
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High up the side of Glyder, 
Whose smitten summits soar 
Above the purple heather, 
Above Nant Francon’s roar, 
Where naked giant boulders, 
The spawn of glaciers, lie 
Like watch-dogs round the chasm 
Yclept the Devil’s Bye, 


There lay a dismal cavern, 
And here with newt and toad, 
The haunt of bat and viper, 
A foul-faced witch abode ; 
And here did Marchlyn’s tempter 
The Marchlyn’s footsteps lead 
To find an evil helper 
For Marchlyn’s evil need. 


What hideous incantations— 

What hellish potion brewed— 
What ministers of darkness, 

And impish, goblin brood, 
The lord of Marchlyn witnessed 

On Glyder’s storm-scarred height 
No mortal tongue has uttered, 

Nor mortal hand may write ; 


But though in youthful vigour 
He passed the Peris Llan 
To seek the witch’s cavern, 
He came an aged man, 
With features scared and palsied, 
With whitened hair and beard, 
With ague-stricken body 
As who had seen his weird. 
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For seven days was voiceless, 
For seven days and nights 
He pondered dumb the compact 
He made on Glyder’s heights, 
And then at eve of tourney 
He sought Montgomery’s ear, 
And won a frank consenting 
That cost Montgomery dear. 


Consenting thus with Marchlyn, 
That he who lost the bride 
Should find a fitting palfrey 
For lady lost to ride, 
To ride on bridal morning 
From castle gate to kirk, 
In proof that knavish envy 
In neither heart could lurk. 


Thus doth the wily caitiff— 
The aged sexton said— 
Filch from the speech of honour 
To serve dishonour’s stead ; 
And thus he bribed Montgomery 
Unwittingly to lead 
The purest maid in Cambria 
To do unholy deed. 


Long ere the morrow’s sun-god 
Had dipped his oriflame, 

In token of surrender 
To night’s compelling name, 

Stout William of Montgomery 
Rode victor in the just, 

And craven Hector Marchlyn 
Lay vanquished in the dust. 
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But as the craven Hector 
Went down before the lance, 
Behold along the arena 
A milk-white steed advance! 
A steed of wondrous beauty, 
Though bred by impious spell, 
And vanquished Hector muttered— 
“The devil serves me well.” 


And when before the maiden 
The victor in the fray 

Knelt to beseech the guerdon 
So bravely won that day, 

She blushed a rosy promise, 
In answer to his prayer, 

To ride the milk-white palfrey 


On bridal morning fair. 


The wedding day approaches ; 
The wedding day is here, 
And grim Dolbadarn Castle 
Rings loud with merry cheer. 
Up grates the stout portcullis ; 
Down clatters drawbridge too ; 
Wide gapes the gloomy portal; 
A goodly train rides through. 


A train of lords and ladies, 
With many a knight and dame, 
Whose colours flaunting gayly 
The gloomy portal shame. 
Adown the sloping causeway, 
And past Llyn Peris fair, 
They seek far up the valley 
Yon sacred House of Prayer. 
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Dolbadarn’s lord rides sternly, 
A still rebellious host ; 

The Marchlyn rides a-trembling, 
In colour like a ghost ; 

Montgomery proud and gladsome, 
And by his happy side, 

Upon her milk-white palfrey, 
The blithe and bonny bride. 


Now look your last, sweet Margaret, 
On castle, lake, and dell ; 

And ponder well, false Marchlyn, 
The wicked witch’s spell ; 

And thou, Dolbadarn, mind thee 
Of that unholy threat ; 

But O Montgomery, bide thee! 
Pray God this mischief let! 


Still on by cairn and cromlech, 
With joyous laugh and jests, 

The bridal train draws nearer 
Where good Saint Peris rests; 

When lo! at sound of church-bell, 
Before that holy place, 

The palfrey, bred by witchcraft, 


Bewrays its impish race, 


In frantic, quivering terror, 
With wild and staring eyes, 

And nostrils far distended, 
And strange unearthly cries ; 

But Margaret’s soft insistence, 
In spite of evil spells 

And demon’s foul enchantment 
The palfrey still compels. 
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Above the churchyard gateway 
The cross of Christ uprears, 
To hell as great a terror 
As hope to human tears ; 

At sight of that blest emblem, 
With sudden frenzied bound, 
The impish steed burst from them, 

And madly spurned the ground. 


Away, away it thundered— 
Away by hill and tide! 

With stern Dolbadarn’s daughter, 
With brave Montgomery’s bride! 

A hundred horsemen turned them— 
A hundred spurs dug deep— 

A hundred stout hearts sought them 
By valley and by steep! 


But vain is human power 
Against a demon might, 
And one by one the horsemen 
Fell back in that mad flight, 
Until the hapless bridegroom 
Was left to follow lone 
The swiftly pounding hoof-beats, 
With heart- wrung prayer and groan. 


Up Penmaenmawr, the mighty, 
With spurring cry and cheer, 

With hope and anguish battling 
He gains upon his dear! 

Now God of love, have mercy! 
A few short paces more 

The cruel cliffs fall sharply 
To meet the rock-bound shore. 
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3ut lo! Montgomery’s charger 
Has reached the demon’s side! 
One eager arm outflinging, 
He clasps his dooméd bride! 
Too late! Too late! Already 
They spurn the dizzy crest— 
Death smites at maid and lover 
As at a single breast ! 


* * oa 


And thus the legend sayeth— 
The aged sexton said— 

As one his kin bewaileth, 
With slowly nodding head. 

Then rose with halting labour, 
Nor other word said he, 

But left the haunted churchyard 
To darkness and to me. 














A FEW LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL 
WRITTEN DURING MY FIRST VISIT 
TO LONDON, 1839. 


BY CHARLES HARDWICK. 


T is necessary, in the first place, I should explain 
why, or for what purpose or purposes, this journal 
was written. I was at the time in my twenty-second 
year, and had some eighteen months previously left 
the Chronicle Office, Preston, and devoted myself assidu- 
ously to the study of pictorial art as a profession. I 
had been, for some years, a member of a private “class” 
or “club,” which met for art study, and especially for 
practice in drawing from the antique statuary. Some 
months previous to my departure for London I had won 
the first prize offered by the Preston Society of Arts, 
for the best drawing in chalk from the lesser, and perfectly 
nude, Townley Venus, and, consequently, was most anxious 
to continue both my study and practice under more favour- 
able conditions in the metropolis. I had two strong reasons 
for keeping the Journal. In the first place, 1 wished to 
record the exact impressions all works of art (famous or 
otherwise) made upon me, without conventional restraint. 
This I find I have pretty fairly accomplished; and thus 
the Journal records faithfully the progress made and the 
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changes the critical judgment underwent during the time 
of my residence in the metropolis. The other reason was 
the expense of postage. A letter to or from Preston cost 
eleven pence. This I could not very well afford, except, 
occasionally. The sheets of the Journal were forwarded, 
whenever an opportunity served, to my friend and fellow- 
student, Mr. Thos. Casson. Most of the members of our 
then dissolved “class” assembled at his house, where it 
was read and commented upon, as its instalments arrived. 

Of course, forty-eight years ago, I had no practical 
literary experience worthy of the name. Consequently 
much of the writing in the Journal is feeble enough. 
Yet I have preferred leaving it very nearly as I find it; 
because I felt it difficult to amend the phraseology without, 
however unintentionally, infusing some of my more matured 
thoughts into it, and this I was anxious to avoid. 


June 3.—I went to Covent Garden Theatre, in order to witness the last 
representation of “The Tempest” under Macready’s management. The 
“getting up” of this play is the only thing I have yet witnessed in London 
that, in point of scenery and decoration, I consider superior to what I have 
seen in Liverpool. The scenery has all been painted by Stanfield, expressly 
for the piece ; and the perfection to which the machinery of the theatre has 
been brought is really astonishing. Miss P. Horton, during her performance of 
Ariel, was more than one half of the time suspended in the air; and, once or 
twice, actually appeared to fly over the heads of the other actors, without the 
means by which it was accomplished obtruding upon the spectators. The 
play, on the whole, was very imposing, but I was not particularly struck with 
the beauties of the acting of any of the performers. Macready’s personation of 
Prospero was tame and undignified, and, although he endeavoured to make a 
great deal of the “cloud-capped towers,” he did not appear to me to deliver 
it effectively. The music, however, was exceedingly fine, being selected from 
the works of the most eminent composers. 


On reading the life of Mr. Macready, published shortly 
after his death, I found an entry in his journal or diary, 
in which reference is made to this final performance of 
“The Tempest.” He speaks of himself as being out of 
form, and his acting, to himself, as unsatisfactory. He 
acknowledges the great kindness of the audience, and 
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evidently deeply felt the warmth of the enthusiasm with 
which he was greeted on his appearance before the curtain 
at the conclusion of the play. 


June 10.—I went to Covent Garden Theatre, and witnessed the per- 
formance of Shakspere’s historical play of “ Henry the Fifth.” The scenery and 
machinery which were used in the representation of this piece were, although 
it may appear almost impossible, actually superior to those of “ The Tempest.’’ 
The splendid panoramas by Stanfield were alone worth the money paid for 
admission. Macready played the part of the King with great spirit through- 
out, and especially in the love-scene with Katherine, princess of France. 
Vandenhoff delivered the speeches of Time as Chorus with much dignity and 
careful elocution. 


In parting with these extracts relating to some of the great 
Shaksperian revivals under Mr. Macready’s management, 
I will add a few words of additional comment concerning 
this and similar revivals by Phelps, Charles Kean, and 
Charles Calvert. As my principal business in London in 
1839 was the study and practice of pictorial art, I was 
naturally profoundly impressed with the splendour and 
artistic merit of Stanfield’s magnificent scenery. But, 
even at the time, I had a very strong misgiving whether 
such obtrusive magnificence was ssthetically justifiable. 
As spectacles they were very attractive, and induced 
crowds of people to flock to the theatre, who, perhaps, 
might not have otherwise entered its doors. These, it is 
contended, must have carried home with them some 
memories of Shakspere’s share of the work. Perhaps so. 
But I fear it was but a very small share, and altogether 
inadequate to instil into the mind anything approximating 
to a fair appreciation of the genius and noble work of the 
great dramatist. To enjoy Shakspere’s plays in the true 
Shaksperean spirit, all the stage accessories must be duly 
subordinated, and partake of the nature of the “ back- 
ground” in pictorial art. If they are too much obtruded 
the mind of the spectator is distracted. The author, and 
even the actor, lose the attention due, in the first place, 
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to them, and which they cannot afford, at the time, to 
part with for any extraneous gratification the auditory 
may receive from unduly competing art, although in 
presumedly friendly alliance. This, however, does not 
apply to Stanfield’s panoramas. They were exhibited 
between the acts, and illustrated the words of Time as 
Chorus, who expounds the intervening action, and thus 
connects the otherwise broken dramatic narrative. This 
withdrawal of the spectator’s attention from the dramatic 
element resulted too often, however, in the revivals of 
Macready, Kean, and Calvert. Phelps appeared to me to 
have hit upon the legitimate “mount” at Sadler’s Wells. 
His scenery was excellent, and thoroughly appropriate. 
His accessories aided the actor in his effort to interpret 
his author, and did not attempt competition with him for 
the attention or applause of the audience, and his success 
was commensurate with his sound judgment and true 
artistic instinct. 

One of the latest entries in the journal surprised me by 
its curtness. It reads as follows :— 

July 9.—I took my leave of friend Cooper, who, by the bye, had made a 
sketch of my face while I was looking at some prints in the British Museum, 
and then went to the House of Lords, to which Mr. Smith procured me access. 
I heard several lords speak, particularly Brougham, Wellington, Lyndhurst, 
Lansdowne, Richmond, and the Bishop of London. 

I can only account for this slight reference to what made 
so strong an impression on me at the time, by the fact that 
I was busy, and, what with taking leave of friends, and 
packing-up, preparatory to my return to Preston, I had no 
time for further writing, if indeed it had then been 
necessary, seeing that the last instalment of the journal 
accompanied me homeward. On account of the then 
recent fire, many of the approaches to the House were of 
a temporary character, and Mr. Smith, one of the officials, 
to whom I had a letter of introduction, left me for a short 
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time in one of the lobbies. I asked divers questions, and 
received polite answers from various parties moving to and 
fro, till, on Mr. Smith’s return I was duly installed into the 
gallery. To my horror I then discovered that I had been, 
inadvertently, “ hob-nobbing” with “peers of the realm!” 
1 suppose my juvenile imagination could not conceive a 
solemn assembly of ennobled legislators without the 
necessary accompaniment of robes, coronets, and other 
state paraphernalia. The shock was further intensified 
by the fact that many of the noble lords seemed 
shabbily dressed, and the heads of some were coroneted 
by “shocking bad hats.” Lord Brougham had actually 
posed, ungracefully, one of his legs on the edge of 
the table opposite the seat on which he sprawled in 
a most unmannerly fashion. His plaid trouser-leg, from 
contact with the table, was thrust upwards so as to 
expose the upper portion of his Wellington boot. 
The conqueror of the great Napoleon, resplendent in a 
somewhat shabby blue surtout coat, and a pair of what 
sailors call “white ducks,” sat opposite him, with his head 
sunk on his chest, apparently enjoying the somewhat un- 
heroic luxury of “forty winks.” The venerable Lord Lynd- 
hurst had apparently dashed his whitey-grey hat over his 
eyebrows to keep out the light, and, resting both hands on 
the knob of his stout walking-stick, loyally and resolutely 
followed the example set. by the Commander-in-chief. Some 
little dignity was imparted to the scene by the occasional 
appearance of a majestic functionary yclept, I was in- 
formed, “The Usher of the Black Rod,” the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s wig and general “get-up,” and the resplendent 
light from the lawn-sleeves, &c., of the dignitaries of the 
church. During my stay I enjoyed “mightily,” as the 
dear old gossip, Pepys, would say, a slight “passage of 
arms” between Lord Brougham and the Bishop of London, 
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anent the bringing into the City a railway, with its 
terminus at Fenchurch-street. The Bishop stoutly con- 
tended that the railway would operate injuriously on the 
interests of religion, as it would tempt people to take 
excursions in the country instead of attending church on 
Sundays. Lord Brougham doubted this, at least to the 
extent the Bishop feared, contending that, providing 
eloquent preachers officiated in the City, the locomotive 
accommodation would be equally at their service. The 
Bishop, somewhat dogmatically, insisted that, as Bishop, 
he was a better authority on such a subject than Lord 
Brougham, notwithstanding his great legal reputation. 
Brougham somewhat tartly rejoined, “Very likely; 
but even Bishops are not infallible!” The Bishop, how- 
ever, insisted that, in this matter, his judgment ought to 
be accepted without further cavil. It was for the time. 
What would he think if he could, at the present day, 
revisit the scene of his pastoral duties and cares? The 
prospect is too horrible to contemplate! 

On leaving the interior of the house I stood for a short 
time at the then peers’ entrance, quietly noting the 
prospect before me. Whilst thus engaged, the Duke of 
Wellington, who had followed me out of the legislative 
chamber, politely asked me if I could see his servant man 
leading his horse. I stepped forward and reported to his 
grace that a groom, leading a horse, was approaching. 
“That will be him,” he said; and, after thanking me for 
my very slight act of courtesy, asked me if I would cause 
a printed Parliamentary Bill, which he held in his hand, 
to be delivered at his house. I was going to express the 
gratification I should feel in personally delivering it at 
Apsley House, when I was forestalled by one of the 
numerous hangers-on, on the look-out for such com- 
missions. I have heard of a story that some one, after 
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boasting that a certain illustrious personage had spoken 
to him in the public street, was compelled to acknowledge 
that the utterance of the august individual was scarcely 
complimentary. He had merely said “Get out of the 
way!” My slight interview with the “Iron Duke” must 
be allowed to have been of a much more satisfactory 
character. 

On the arrival of the servant with the led horse, I 
witnessed a splendid exhibition of the habitual self- 
reliance of the “grand old man,” for he was then seventy 
years of age. His servant merely threw the rein of the led 
horse towards his master, and seemed to take no further 
notice of him or his doings, The duke politely declined a 
“leg-up” offered by a bystander. He, however, failed in 
his first attempt to vault into the saddle. The offered 
help being again tendered, he uttered a rather sharply 
expressed “‘ No; ” but failed also on a second essay. The 
offer being not only repeated but partly put in execution, 
seemed slightly to irritate him. He turned round, and in 
a tone that admitted of no misconception, exclaimed ‘ No, 
sir,no!” In this effort he succeeded and vaulted cleverly 
into the saddle. He raised himself upright, and looked 
every inch a horseman. As he rode away, he turned his 
head towards his would-be assistant; and, though he 
uttered no sound, his air and facial expression spoke as 
plainly to me as if he had thundered out the words—“ Did 
you think I could not mount a horse ?”! 

June 10.—An accidental circumstance prevented me drawing in the 
Academy this morning. I therefore, having no particular engagement, visited 
the “ Ligozzi Gallery,” in Maddox Street, Hanover Square. This exhibition, 
which is merely a temporary one, is the property of a private gentleman, and 
is named the “ Ligozzi Gallery” in consequence of the celebrated post-mortem 
portraits of a Duke and Duchess of Florence, painted by that artist, forming 
its chief feature. It appears that these singular and extraordinary pictures 


were painted at the instigation of the duchess—a daughter of the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth, of Germany—who, although possessed of considerable beauty, 
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and surrounded with every comfort that birth, wealth, and station can procure, 
in addition to the very strong incentive to view this world’s pleasures in the 
most favourable light which might naturally be supposed to result from 
an extremely felicitous matrimonial connection, was, nevertheless, of a very 
melancholy and even ascetic disposition. The compliments which were 
lavishly bestowed on her charms, so far from administering to her vanity, had 
the very contrary effect, and caused her to form a resolution of leaving to the 
world a practical proof of the ephemeral character of mere physical perfec- 
tions. Having prevailed upon her husband to become a party to her plan, 
she sent for Ligozzi, who at that time enjoyed considerable reputation as an 
artist, and caused him to swear upon the Evangelists that, after painting the 
portraits of herself and husband, as they then appeared in the bloom of their 
youth and beauty, attired in their most gorgeous robes and costly jewels, he 
would, to the utmost extent of his ability, make most faithful and unflattered 
copies of their heads as they should appear on being exhumed five weeks after 
their death! The artist had scarcely completed the first part of his extra- 
ordinary engagement when the duchess, who appeared to have been possessed 
for a considerable time with a strong presentiment that her end was near, was 
attacked hy some violent disease, and died very suddenly. The severe shock 
which her husband’s constitution suffered from this blow caused his health so 
rapidly to decline that he only survived her long enough to enable him to pay 
the last duties to her remains, and to take upon himself the fulfilment of her 
dying injunctions. When on his death-bed he sent for the artist, and compelled 
him to renew his oath, and most faithfully and religiously Ligozzi performed 
his engagement. There is nothing particularly excellent in the painting of the 
living heads, but the dead ones are pourtrayed with most astonishing effect 
and minuteness of finish. The tone of the flesh is so forcibly true, and so 
horribly realises every notion of that substance in a state of putrescence, that 
I several times turned away from examining them, as much sickened with 
their loathsome and revolting appearance as if I had contemplated the reality 
in nature, Yet, in spite of this, the extraordinary merit of their execution, in 
conjunction with a little of that curiosity which all mortals possess in a greater 
or lesser degree, compelled me to return to them again. These pictures are 
ranked by several critics amongst the finest moral paintings in the world. One 
certainly is very forcibly reminded of the evanescent nature of human beauty 
when contemplating the smiling and lovely countenance of the duchess, and 
then turning to the “chapfallen,” livid-coloured, worm-eaten face on the other 
side of the panel, and reflecting that the short space of five weeks was sufficient 
to convert so much loveliness and intelligence into a mere mass of horrible- 
looking carrion. They are admirably illustrative of the beautiful apostrophe 
of Hamlet to the skull of Yorick :—“ Now get you to my lady's chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come ; make her 
laugh at that.” 


I have some recollection that when I saw these pictures 
I doubted the historical verity of the story then related, in 
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apparently good faith, as to their origin. It seemed to me 
more like an artistic romance, if not something worse. 
The living and the dead heads did not appear to have been 
executed by the same hand. So very short a time elapsed 
between their execution that this lack of similarity amounts 
to more than suspicion. To me it is fatal to the historic 
truthfulness of the story. It should not, however, be very 
difficult to ascertain if any daughter of Charles the Fifth, 
of Germany, married a Duke of Florence, and entered into 


such a romantic engagement with either Ligozzi or any 
cther artist. 


One of the, to me, most interesting entries in the journal 
is dated Saturday, May 11th. I had received from Mr 
John Wood, Chairman of the Board of Excise, and formerly 
M.P. for Preston, letters of introduction to George Hayter 
(afterwards Sir George), historical painter to the Queen, 
and to Mr. Panizzi, chief librarian to the British Museum, 
both of which proved of great use to me. 


May 11th.—After a long search I succeeded in finding the residence of 
G. Hayter, Esq. (Stratford Place, Oxford Street), to whom I delivered the 
letter of introduction with which I had been favoured by Mr. Wood. 
Mr. Hayter is a very frank and civil gentleman, and I apprehend that my 
introduction to him will be of considerable service. He desired me to ask him 
any questions which I considered his solution would be of use tome. He 
introduced his son, from whom I learned I should have to wait a considerable 
time before I could procure the insertion of my name in the list of artists 
allowed to copy in oil the pictures in the National Gallery. Only fifty 
students in oil painting are admitted at one time, and the list is changed every 
three months ; and in consequence of a few weeks only having elapsed since 
the commencement of the present quarter, I should not be enabled to pitch 
up my easel before the arrival of the time when I purpose returning to Preston. 
Mr. Hayter, sen., however, wrote a note for me to Mr. Seguier, the keeper of 
the gallery, requesting permission for me to make a few water-colour sketches 
from some of the principal pictures. He likewise recommended me to study 
in a School of Design in Margaret Street, Cavendish Square. The terms are 
moderate, considering that a very able draughtsman superintends the students 
when drawing. Mr. Hayter considers the advantages derived from studying at 
this school equal to those of the Royal Academy. In fact, several young men 
that draw at Margaret Street are likewise students in the Academy. I shall, 
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therefore, commence on Monday next, Mr. Hayter having given me a letter of 
introduction, without which, according to the rules, no person can be admitted. 
He afterwards invited me into his studio, where I saw several pictures in a 
half finished state, chiefly in the strictly historical style. One, ‘ The Corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria,” containing nearly one hundred portraits, is a very 
superior work of its class, and is, [ understand, about shortly to be engraved. 
Parts of it being in an unfinished state, I was enabled to observe, in some 
degree, his method of work. He made some enquiries concerning the state of 
the fine arts in Preston, and, on my informing him of the infancy of the 
Society of Arts in that town, the small degree of talent which the artists 
possessed, and the still less encouragement that talent received, he facetiously 
remarked that it was all the better for me, asin a short time I should be 
enabled to become the president of the society myself and get all the busi- 
ness, at which, of course, I laughed. I asked him what were his terms for 
instruction, and be informed me that “he had no terms whatever,” as he did 
not take pupils ; but that he should feel very glad to be of any service to me, 
and would give me any advice he could without any fee. He said: “If you 
will bring your work to me whenever you have finished a picture or drawing, 
I will find all the fault with it that I can, and I could not be of more real ser- 
vice to you if you were to give me a thousand pounds for teaching.” This is 
very kind indeed, and is exactly my own notion of instruction. I remarked to 
Mr. Hayter that all a student requires is to have his faults pointed out by a 
competent person, particularly if his critic were inclined to inform him how to 
to improve them, I, of course, thanked him for his kindness, and said I cer- 
tainly should avail myself of his offer, and bring for his criticism all the 
drawings and paintings I executed during my stay in London. He particularly 
recommended me to study drawing and anatomy. Indeed, he was so eloquent 
and enthusiastic when speaking on the former subject that he struck the 
table twice or thrice with his hand, exclaiming—“ You must draw! draw / 
praw !” He then gave me some information as to the means of obtaining 
admission to the Hampton Court and Dulwich Galleries, after which I retired, 
highly gratified with the extremely favourable nature of my reception. 


Yes, I still retain a very distinct and grateful recollection 
of Mr. Hayter’s kindness. But I was surprised to find one 
incident which still dwells vividly in my memory, and 
caused me some amusement at the time, is not recorded in 
the journal. Of course, I now know that there are some 
forty-three places in England named Preston; but at that 
time I was no doubt in a state of blissful ignorance res- 
pecting that important feature in our local topography. To 
me, then, there was but one Preston, of course, and the con- 
sternation I exhibited on Mr. Hayter’s informing me either 
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that he had never heard of the place, or that he had no notion 
whatever where it was situated, must have greatly amused 
him. After various failures in the attempt to impart the 
necessary information, I observed that his and my friend, 
Mr. John Wood, and the Hon. E. G. Stanley, had been 
colleagues in the representation of the borough in Parlia- 
ment. At this he brightened up a little, but it was not 
till I added that after Mr. Stanley’s acceptance of the office 
of Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1831 he was defeated by 
Mr. Henry Hunt, the then well-known “ Radical Reformer” 
and “Hero of Peterloo,” Manchester, who consequently 
became Mr. Wood’s colleague. At this astounding announce- 
ment, a brilliant ray of intellectual sunshine flashed across 
the previously bewildered countenance of the Queen’s his- 
torical painter. He rubbed his hands and laughed outright. 
“Yes, yes, | remember it well. The blacking manufacturer 
was preferred by the Preston electors to the son and heir 
of the Earl of Derby! Ah! ah!” But whether he looked 
on the affair as a capital joke, or his party proclivities 
were gratified by the result, of course I had no means of 
knowing. But I remember feeling somewhat humiliated 
to think that I was indebted to such a source for the 
identification of the name and location of the ancient his- 
torical borough in which I first saw the light. But there 
is one thing at least to be thankful for. I had not then the 
slightest idea that I should eventually become its historian- 
Had it been otherwise, Heaven alone knows how serious or 
even fatal the consequences might have been! 

Saturday, July 6.—This being the last day the model sat, I was compelled 
to make some kind of a finish of my picture. Some parts I have wrought up 
to as much finish as I wish ; the others are merely “laid in.” The drawing I 
have entirely neglected, my object being this week—colour. I think, sketchy 


and coarse as it is, it is the best piece of original colour that I have yet 
executed. 
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I suppose I shall be expected to say something here 
anent the recent discussion amongst presumed “experts” 
respecting the necessity for, and the attendant ethical con- 
sequences resulting from, the practice of drawing and 
painting from the nude (male and female) human. figure. 
I may premise, in the first place, that, on my second visit 
to the metropolis, in 1846 (seven years later), when sharing 
my friend’s (Mr. F. C. Cooper’s) private studio, I felt so 
strongly its necessity, that I voluntarily paid the cost of 
three different professional Academy models, in order that 
I might avail myself of its advantages. More; the whole 
of the three models selected by me, during this visit, were 
females. My chief, if not my only reason for this prefe- 
rence arose from the fact that I knew female models would 
be, at that time, infinitely more difficult to procure in 
Lancashire than male, should I feel disposed to continue 
this branch of study. Well: Of Mr. Ruskin, I always wish 
to speak with respect, both on account of his acknowledged 
genius and his personal integrity; and this notwithstanding 
the lamentable habit he has lately occasionally fallen into, 
of endeavouring to rival his old friend Thomas Carlyle in 
the art of hurling verbal paving-stones at the heads of 
those who unfortunately happen to sometimes dissent from 
some of his cherished convictions, and, consequently, in his 
opinion, merit his severest critical castigation. But Mr 
Ruskin’s personal bias has ever been, in pictorial art at 
least, on the side of landscape painting. Consequently the 
necessity for academic study from the nude does not 
specially commend itself to him. If my memory serves me 
rightly, he regards the approach towards it, as practised or 
tolerated in “respectable” society, sufficient for the portrait 
and genre painter. I am not very clear how he would, 
or to what extent, limit it to the ideal or poetic painter or 
sculptor. For mere general technical culture, he does 
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not seem to regard it as necessary, or, at least not impera- 
tively so. But, I confess, the flood of ethical indignation 
showered upon us recently by Mr. Horsley, Royal Acade- 
mician, somewhat surprised me! Mr. Horsley, at the 
present time, is, like myself, “no chicken!” How he 
contrived for so many years of his academic experience to 
practically or tacitly countenance its nude school, and 
bottle-up his “ moral” objection, till his “way of life” has 
fallen amongst the “sere and yellow leaves,” is, I frankly 
acknowledge, a problem somewhat outside my capacity of 
solution. But, stay! During the last forty years I have 
regularly visited the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, 
very often, especially, for professional critical purposes ; 
and I cannot on the moment recall to my mind any 
work of his that sinned at all, and, certainly, not greatly, 
in this direction. Rich and quaint costume, elegant or other- 
wise, seems to have ever had profoundly pictorial attractions 
for him. Consequently, for aught I know to the contrary, 
he may have all along been wrestling internally with the 
moral indignation which has recently so sorely oppressed 
him. Well, as men have diverse tastes and idiosyncrasies 
so, of course, they will entertain different opinions on this 
as well as on other matters. So I will not quarrel with 
either of these eminent critics; but merely frankly state 
my own convictions, on a careful retrospection, and its 
accompanying afterthought. No dogmatic criticism, from 
however distinguished a source, can, it seems to me, ever 
destroy in the minds of those who have availed themselves 
of the opportunity of studying from the nude figure, the 
technical advantages derived therefrom. But, in addition, I 
contend that such study is as necessary to the art student 
as it is to his surgical or medical brother, if he is to rise 
beyond the region of mere mannerism, and contribute 
something original to the artistic work of his generation. 
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This can not be done by simply copying the antique, or 
studying the works of his predecessors, however eminent. 
The true fountain of all original artistic work is Nature, 
and unless the student derives his inspiring draughts from 
this source, he may produce startling eccentricities, or 
inane or grotesque combinations of older material, but no 
original true esthetic work worthy of the name. Of course, 
such study may not be necessary to the landscape painter, 
as such, nor to any great extent to the portrait, or even the 
genre painter, the models necessary to these branches 
being sought for and obtained elsewhere. But to the poetic, 
or even strictly historical painter, the requisite know- 
ledge of the human figure can only be completely or 
satisfactorily attained by direct study therefrom. As to 
the ethical influence of such study, my experience, being 
relatively of but a limited character, may not be worth 
much. Such as it was, however, it enables me to say that 
to the student really intent upon his work for his art’s 
sake, the evil influence arising therefrom is absolutely 
little or nothing. Nay, habitual study of the nude, to 
some extent, may be said to disenchant. To my mind far 
more evil results trom the exhibitions now publicly pre- 
sented before the eyes of young people of both sexes of 
what are professionally known as “figure ladies” in the 
ballet, burlesque, and pantomime attractions of the modern 
stage. It must not be forgotten that all respectable 
academic nude schools are under the direction and strict 
superintendence of competent teachers, who will tolerate 
no improper interference with the models of either sex 
during the hours of study. But, under all the numerous 
temptations to sin so profusely spread around us, each 
individual, life-student or otherwise, is and must be, to a 
great extent, a law unto himself; and he will either sink or 
swim under the necessary conditions of artistic ‘‘life-study” 
as the force of his own moral gravity shall determine. 
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Amongst the many pleasant reminiscences of my first 
sojourn in London, none have proved more enduring than 
those pertaining to my water-colour studies from some of 
the pictures in the National Gallery. The sketches then 
made I had framed, on my return home, and they have 
ever since been hung either in my private study or in the 
ordinary sitting-room of my residence. 

A somewhat acrimonious discussion has recently taken 
place, principally between Mr. J. C. Robinson, on the one 
hand, and Sir James D. Linton, President of the Royal 
Institute of Water-Colour Painters, with the powerful aid 
of Professor Ruskin, on the other. Mr. Robinson contends 
that water-colour drawings, or at least the majority of them, 
fade or become deteriorated on exposure to ordinary day- 
light, and he cites, in support of his opinion, three Turners, 
exhibited at Manchester, with the great collection of art 
treasures in 1857. But this Mr. Ruskin rebuts, by stating 
that what injury they did sustain resulted from their ex- 
posure to damp and direct sunlight. This, I need scarcely 
observe, would operate just as prejudicially on oil pictures. 
Mr. Ruskin finally concludes, by saying—‘I see no reason 
why, with ordinary care, the drawings should not be as 
bright, when they are centuries old, as they are to-day, 
after their first half century of proper use and protection.” 
Of course, improper or hurtful pigments may be, and have 
been, employed by water-colour painters, as well as by 
painters in oil, but this class of failure is irrelevant to the 
present question. Mr. Ruskin only defends what he em- 
phasises as “pure old water-colour painting, on pure old 
paper, made of honest old rags!” Of late years, it is some- 
what difficult to determine where pure water-colour 
painting ends, and a kind of composite structure begins, 
many works being, in places, loaded with opaque pigment, 
a practice unknown to the earlier painters. I remember 
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well, in 1846, on my second visit to London, having two 
studies from Rubens utterly ruined by the employment of 
a pigment which I found in my first “ moist” water-colour 
box, named “Antwerp Blue.” In the blue drapery of 
another study, after Titian, it seems even now to have 
undergone no perceptible change. But in combination with 
some other pigments, it is not to be trusted. The studies 
to which I refer, after being perpetually exposed to ordinary 
daylight for nearly forty-eight years, to my eye, have 
undergone no change whatever. They were painted on 
Rowney and Foster’s ordinary drawing paper, and with 
their ordinary cake colours. It must not be forgotten that 
the early Turners, the Girtins, the De Wints, Varleys, etc., 
never did possess any more brilliancy of colour than they 
do now. Some were, originally, as now, very little more 
than monochromes. As water-colour art advanced, more 
positive colour was introduced, till, at the present time, 
some effects are obtained with greater truth and purity 
than is practicable in oil painting. Ruskin says—‘‘In the 
representation of natural phenomena, a water-colour sketch 
is—I do not say the readiest—it is the only way of rightly 
noting effects of light colour, aerial relation, and cloud form 
rapidly passing, and it is the only method of giving truth- 
ful detail in landscape.” Ruskin further observes—“ The 
four drawings referred to in the Manchester Exhibition, 
were exhibited by I know not whom, and there wrecked, 
as I wrote in the letter now reprinted in ‘ Arrows of the 
Chase,’ by exposure at once to damp and sunlight. But 
the wrecks were still so lovely, that I afterwards gave 
Messrs. Colnaghi 130 guineas for the vignette of Troy; the 
same firm £760 for the drawing of Egglestone, and Messrs. 
Vokins £500 for that of Langharne. The drawing which 
suffered most fatally was the Virginia Water, from which 
the rose colour in the sky literally disappeared ; but the 
F 
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wonder was, under the treatment the drawings received at 
Manchester, that anything but soot-stains on blank paper 
survived at all.” To my experience, more examples of 
deterioration by exposure to ordinary daylight and the 
chemical character of the pigments employed, may be 
found in oil rather than water-colour pictures, and this is 
especially to be seen in the works of Turner himself, but I 
have often noticed it in many others. 


Sunday, June 16.—In company with a friend, I visited, in the first place, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and strolled amongst the statues. I succeeded, this time, after 
some difficulty, in finding the one erected to the memory of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
We next just peeped into the Temple Church, and saw the ancient monuments of 
the Knights Templars. We then hurried on to Whitehall Chapel, where we remained 
about half-an-hour, looking at the ceiling, which is painted by Rubens. The 
general effect of these pictures is far mellower and deeper-toned than the other 
works of the artist that I have seen, and I should say, on that account, they 
are in his best manner. The subjects I was unable to understand, on account 
of the situation in which I stood. They do not, however, appear to be appro- 
priate to a place of worship, for, I rather suspect, although I cannot be certain 
of it, that the subjects are not sacred but profane. The place was originally 
used as a “ banqueting house,” and I believe the pictures were painted to adorn 
it in that character. 

I smiled, on reading this extract, at the quiet but 
evidently unintentional satire embodied in the phrase 
profane. However strongly I may regard it as applicable 
now to any form, artistic or otherwise, of the “ apotheosis” 
of such a specimen of our poor humanity as King James 
the Sixth of Scotland and First of England, I have not the 
slightest doubt, in 1839, the phrase was not intended to 
convey much, if any, more than secular as opposed to 
sacred. Besides, in addition to the bad taste, to say the 
least of it, of treating the memory of any mere human 
being to such a questionable dose of fulsome adulation, the 
knowledge I have since gained of the personal charac- 
teristics of this precious gift of our Scottish brethren, 
yclept, in eloquent derision, the “ English Solomon!” is 
such as renders any contemplation thereof morally offen- 
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sive in the very highest degree. Of course, this in no way 
affects the artistic merit or technical skill of Rubens, as, 
after-inspection of his work, when able to walk leisurely 
about the building, amply demonstrated. But I have, in 
addition, a now confirmed objection to the ceilings of either 
public or private rooms being “decorated” by pictorial 
art, of either a poetic or strictly historical character. To 
me it matters not whether it be the work of Sir James 
Thornhill at Greenwich and St. Paul’s; Verrio and Laguerre 
at Chatsworth and Hampton Court; Titian and Tintoretto 
at Venice; or Raffaelle and Michael Angelo in the Vatican 
at Rome. The object of art is not the imposition of painful, 
physical exertion, but the imparting of intellectual and 
emotional enjoyment. But this is scarcely possible under 
threatened dislocation of the human cervica-vertebre. In 
Venice and Rome I underwent this necessary torture heroi- 
cally, because I had no alternative except the sacrifice 
of some of the more important objects of my Italian 
pilgrimage, and this, of course, was not to be thought of. 
But I retain distinct recollection that the “ neck-breakers,” 
as I somewhat irreverently styled them, if they had ears 
to hear, would often have learned “a bit of my mind,” not 
only lacking in courtesy, but expressed in language much 
more emphatic than elegant. I remember well, when 
gazing on Michael Angelo’s great work on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, in the Vatican, this threatened vertebral 
derangement punished me sorely. I felt, too, my vision 
failing, and, when seriously thinking I must succumb to 
the inevitable, and give up further effort as hopeless, 
Fuseli’s recommendation of the horizontal position, under 
such circumstances, flashed across my mind. The crimson- 
cushioned seatsof either the cardinals or lesserchurch digni- 
taries were in dangerous proximity. The temptation was 
irresistible. So, at the risk of incurring the displeasure of 
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the Pope or the “Sacred Conclave,” I threw myself at full 
length on my back, and blessed the memory of the irri- 
table little keeper of the British Royal Academy for his 
most valuable and opportune inspiration. Yes, I had a 
fairly comfortable and instructive quarter of an hour or so, 
for which I was exceedingly grateful. But, alas! convenient 
benches, crimson-cushioned or otherwise, are not always 
available, and the cold flooring of churches or public halls, 
to say nothing of the lack of decorum involved, affords but 
a wretched substitute. No: pictures which demand and 
merit careful examination, and even calm and reverent 
contemplation, should not be so placed as to necessitate 
a recourse to any such expedients. Ceilings are only fit 
receptacles for decorative art where its general effect is 
perceived at once and without effort. In addition to the 
discomfort referred to, anything beyond this, to my eye, 
detracts from the elegance and harmony of the artistic 
surroundings, and ought to be both condemned and dis- 
couraged. 

Tuesday, July 2.—On leaving the Academy I hurried home, got my 
breakfast, and found myself only just in time for the Hampton coach, on 
which I jumped, all on fire to see the cartoons. The country through which 
we passed, though destitute of that variety which is essential to the formation 
of romantic or highly picturesque landscape scenery, had, nevertheless, a very 
rich and luxuriant appearance. The gardens and pleasure-grounds belonging 
to Hampton Court are extremely beautiful. The avenue leading to the palace 
by the principal gateway is bordered on each side by a parterre of flowers, 
which forms a very gay and brilliant foreground to the landscape. I went 
through the whole of the royal apartments, the walls of the greater part of 
which are covered with pictures by the “old masters”; but there are so 
many that I can only notice a few of those which my memory has most 
vividly retained. There are loads of portraits by almost all the painters that 
resided in England from the time of Holbein to that of Kneller,”and historical 
pictures by some of the principal masters in many of the schools. Vandyke’s 
celebrated portrait of Charles I. on horseback, under a gateway, is here, and in 
every way sustains the high estimation in which I always held the artist. 
But it is impossible for me to dwell on anything but the cartoons, for they 


were the chief cause of my visit ; they occupied my thoughts even during the 
time I was examining the other pictures, and I can scarcely rem ember anything 
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distinctly but them. I had been prepared from what I had yet seen of Raffaelle’s 
oil paintings, to expect to finds his works executed, in a dry, weak, and little 
manner, and I had, however strange it may appear, begun to have considerable 
doubts as to the justice of that criticism which had ranked the artist so very 
generally above all his competitors. My catalogue informed me that the next 
room contained the cartoons; my heart beat violently; I felt a strange 
interest within myself for the credit of Raffaelle, and the original veneration, 
which his name had never failed to inspire, seemed spontaneously to arise 
within me. The first glance entirely dashed away all my fears and doubts: 
and I was so intoxicated with joy on finding they were not executed in the 
little manner of most of the few oil pictures I had seen (which manner 80 
strongly indicates that the thoughts, hovever noble and just, had been wrung 
from the brain, and technically realised with the greatest difficulty), that the 
weight of a feather would almost have destroyed my equilibrium. For the 
ast eight years the darling object of my life had been to obtain a sight of 
Ithese pictures ; and now to find that they realised my most sanguine expecta- 
tions, after having been tormented with such violent misgivings, filled me 
with such an excess of pleasure, that I can compare it to nothing so aptly as 
the joy experienced by the mariner at the sight of the long-wished-for port, 
after having, in the course of a tempestuous voyage, narrowly escaped being 
swallowed up by the hungry waves. It was no picturesque effect of light and 
shade, no brilliancy or any other excellency of colour, that created these 
sensations, for, in these respects, the cartoons are only commonplace. No; 
it was something finer, higher, nobler far than these. It was the sublime 
simplicity of the general conception, the dignified cast and air of the figures, 
and, above all, the incomparable force, discrimination, and truth of the 
expression, and the feeling which pervades the whole composition in each of 
the series; it was these, and these alone it ought to be, that created such a 
burst of enthusiasm within me. I believe they are painted in something like 
distemper, at least they have much of the water-colour-like effect which I have 
noticed in pictures of that description. They are executed in a bold, free, and 
masterly manner. They are in a tolerable state of preservation, that is, consi- 
dering the rough usage they have undergone, having been cut up into narrow 
slips for the convenience of the tapestry-workers, for whose use they were 
originally designed. In the next room to the cartoon gallery there is a copy 
from Raffaelle’s “ Transfiguration,” by Cassanova, the figures of which are about 
life-size. There is sufficient in this copy, even, to convince me that the original 
must have strong claims to its reputation as one of the finest pictures, if not the 
“finest picture in the world.” The fine arts suffered an irreparable loss in the 
early death of this great artist. Had he gone on improving for twenty or 
thirty years longer in the same ratio as for some time previous to his demise 
who can state what he might have produced? But, as it was, he has done 
sufficient to place his name the very first on the list of fame, and that he has 
done this during a life of only thirty-seven years at least has had the effect of 
encircling his triumph with a more brilliant halo. For the last 300 years he 
has maintained his title of “The Prince of Painters,”’ and it is more than 
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possible that a greater space of time may elapse before any artist will arise 
qualified to successfully dispute with him the enviable title, at least while the 
higher and intellectual excellences of the art are allowed to hold their due 
superiority over mere mechanical dexterity. 

Of course I could now very much improve upon this 
extract from both a critical and a literary point of view. 
But as its enthusiasm, if somewhat too rhapsodical, is 
honest, and not altogether undiscriminating, I prefer 
leaving it as it is, without further comment. It must not 
be forgotten that it was written nearly forty-eight years ago, 
and that I was not twenty-two years of age at the time. 
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MY KINGDOM. 


BY W. I. WILD. 


OWEVER small the area, however limited the space, 
if a man only be the head of a family, or the 
possessor of a home of his own, he is forthwith endowed 
with a sovereignty which, like many worldly honours, is 
thrust on him unwittingly, yet where he is, nevertheless, 
the suzerain over a multitude of subjects who, while they 
live on his bounty, yield him no reverence, pay no taxes, 
and in no way help him in the battle of life. 

Most Sovereigns, except our own Most Gracious Majesty, 
find a difficulty in dealing with their surroundings, for, 
alas! however mild their rule, they cannot always keep 
peace within their borders; and, to steer clear of civil 
wars, to preserve intact the frontiers of their kingdoms, is 
a never-ending source of anxiety and a carking care, which 
often troubles the slumbers of those who are destined to 
wear a crown. 

The subjects of my kingdom are many and various, their 
habits are distinctly separate one from the other as is light 
from darkness, for whilst the character of some is of a 
retiring nature, others there are who are bold, not to say 
piratical, in their desires; and although most of them do 
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not intrude upon me with their troubles, yet I know there 
is carried on amongst them a fierce vendetta, a sanguinary 
struggle, which no amount of vengeance or of bloodshed 
can satisfy. 

From many of the dwellers in my kingdom I cannot be 
said to derive pleasure. Predatory in their natures, they as 
often as not produce feelings of wonder, not unmingled 
with pain, by their conduct; and although it might 
naturally be expected that those whom I feed, clothe, and 
lodge, should in all fairness develop some feelings of grati- 
tude, yet the instances are few and scarce, and from the 
majority of my subjects I only receive the grossest ingrati- 
tude in return for all my kindness and benevolence. 
Musca domestica, or the common house fly, is above all 
others the most independent of my subjects; without 
heart and without conscience, he comes into the world 
unannounced, and departs hence unblessed, unsanctified, 
unassoiled. From him no sanctuary is safe. Possessed of 
an amount of assurance, wherein he has no living equal, 
he ventures alike in the boudoir of the princess or the 
cottage of the peasant. It has been somewhere said that 
one common fly has in him more elements provocative of 
blasphemy than the most powerful earthquake that ever 
happened. Sparing no age, no sex, he shows none of the 
discrimination which belongs to so many members of the 
insect world; he intrudes himself in the most solemn cere- 
monials, as well as in the haunts of mirth. Most men who 
have attained the dignity of bald headedness, or the advent 
of grey hairs, have a right to expect that reverence which 
becometh their years and standing, but Musca domestica 
knoweth none of these things; the bald spot is but a con- 
venient resting place, and the tender skull a haven of 
bites, whilst the grey hairs appeal not to a nature which 
knoweth no respect for titles, or dignities, or worth. 
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There are many unsolved problems in this busy world. 
Perhaps one of the greatest is the fact that Musca domes- 
tica will leave a perfectly fresh and sound joint of meat, 
wherein he might have pleasant feeding, to alight on the 
bald head of a sinner as old as a proverb, and as tough as 
a newspaper lie. No matter how full of eloquence the 
orator, his flowing periods are cut short by the advent of 
Musca domestica, and one bite from him can excite the 
most lymphatic temperament. The careless manner in 
which he sails away after his most flagrant transgressions, 
trumpeting forth his triumph to all the world, is as un- 
blushing a piece of effrontery as anything in the universe. 
On receipt of his reminder, you may fill the echoes with 
the resounding stroke on the part affected, but the trans- 
gressor airily wings his flight to fresh fields and pastures 
new with a consciousness of innocence and a sense of duty 
done. Ruthless and unsparing as he is, the helpless infant 
is not safe from his unwearied energy. The invalid has 
his sufferings intensified by the unwelcome attentions of 
his numerous visitors; from the dawn of early morning; 
when the sweetest moments of slumber could be enjoyed, 
until the forty after dinner winks are vainly sought, his 
self-conceited buzz never stops ; and after tasting the sweet- 
ness of every dish, after provoking each thrifty housewife 
by the thefts he commits, he is only checked by retribution 
swift and sure. Truly he is a pirate of the blackest dye, 
and, like all other members of the predatory class, every 
man’s hand is against him. 

Yet, after all, there is a spice of honesty in Musca 
domestica’s disposition ; he carries on his warfare in the 
daylight, and cares not to hide his transgressions; far 
otherwise is it with the repulsive looking insect, whose 
advent on the domestic hearth is provocative oftentimes 
of terror and dismay. There is a shrinking bashfulness 
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about the cockroach which is surprising; overburdened 
with a name, Blatta orientalis, or Lucifuga blatta, it seems 
to carry about with it a guilty conscience, which makes 
it shrink from the light of day, as well as from the glance 
of all beholders. Entomologists may expatiate on its 
beauties, and graphically describe the perfection of its 
various legs, but its presence accidentally discovered in 
any apartment has been known to create more impression 
on the fair sex assembled there than endless arguments 
against woman’s rights. You cannot expect anything 
existing upon legs, and bearing a name so infernal, to have 
a great respect for legal forms and ceremonies; but Luci- 
fuga has a thorough knowledge of all the laws of entail ; 
you may crush out his existence with the unfriendly 
slipper, you may beguile him with the glutinous treacle 
into involuntary suicide, or ruin his constitution with stale 
beer, but he leaves a legacy behind him, and from crevice 
and hearthstone, from cellar and kitchen, there shall rise 
up a new generation to call you blessed. Lucifuga’s habits 
are, as a rule, incomprehensible; you may sometimes find 
him living the life of a hermit; at other times, only one of 
a crowd; but in no case can you induce him to respect a 
scientific frontier; the vast distance between the cellar and 
the attic he has been known to traverse in a single 
night, whilst his unblushing audacity enables him to 
intrude in the most private scenes. As a bedfellow he is 
not a success, and his unwelcome advent has been known 
to arouse a household; which, from a state of peaceful 
quiet, has suddenly become a scene of miserable discontent 
and disorder. Of the fondness of Lucifuga for damp 
corners and dismal retreats, it is not necessary to speak, 
it is probably part of his depraved nature, and gives him 
the shame-faced and down-trodden expression which is 
characteristic of his race. One peculiarity he has which 
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fills me with wonder and amazement; the decorows manner 
with which he deals with the remains of his departed 
brethren: let the slaughter have been ever so great, if the 
remnant of the tribe be only numerous enough, no trace 
of the sanguinary struggle is to be seen on the morrow. 
Where the mangled corpses are interred is a mystery: 
whether, as some people assert, the mourners carry away 
with them the half digested frames of their ancestors, com- 
fortably bestowed inside them, or decently cover them up 
in some private necropolis of their own, I have never been 
able to ascertain. 

A far less numerous, but nevertheless vigorous race of 
my subjects is the one with whom I always seek an 
alliance, offensive and defensive. When you look at Ara- 
neida (the spider) and see the flat table-land of his head 
gemmed with bead-like eyes, the powerful jaws, and other 
charms which he possesses, you feel a proud consciousness 
that here is one who will carry out your schemes of venge- 
ance to the full. With what reverence is the subtle web of 
Araneida regarded by the otherwise flighty housemaid ? 
Not until the virgin beauty of its gossamer tissues is soiled 
with the dust of this busy world, does it provoke the wrath 
of the tidy housewife, and falls before the destructive 
swoop of the resistless broom. Yet, for all my benevolent 
feelings towards Avraneida, I cannot bring myself to 
love him. There is a ferociousness of aspect about his 
hairy legs, which even in my tenderest moments rather 
appals me, and, alas! we have no confidence in each 
other; I can never get on speaking terms with him, 
and the offer on my part of a propitiatory tribute in 
the shape of a half-strangled fly, does not seem to awaken 
any gratitude in his soul. You cannot always be making 
advances; the most persevering lover must after all give up, 
if he gains no encouragement from the idol of his heart ; 
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and whether it is because the spider, being of a bloodthirsty 
nature himself, has had his mind warped by his associations 
I cannot tell. Sufficient for me to find that he does not trust 
me, and although he presumes, uninvited, to lodge with 
me, and even spend his days in my society, I am so far 
ignorant of all the sterling qualities of head and heart, 
which I am sure so deft a workman must possess; his 
appearance is seldom hailed with delight by the members 
of the household, and notwithstanding all his sagacity, he 
too often falls a prey to the antipathy which exists against 
him, whilst the habitation it has taken him hours to build, 
is in one moment a thing of the past. There is about Luci- 
fuga and the spider, at least one redeeming point; they do 
not bore you with their conversation. They may immolate 
your choicest treasures, or fill your borders with inhabitants, 
but they have the decency to be silent over it ; and although 
you may find Lucifuga has been busy at work where you 
could have well spared him and his industry, he has never 
had the meanness to crow audibly over his misdeeds. 

Far otherwise is it with another race of my subjects, that 
fabled insect of domestic felicity, the cricket. Where he sings, 
according to some writers, all is happiness and peace. Have 
you ever tried it? For as many minutes as it takes you to 
tell, the charm lasts, but when the solo on a trumpet with 
one note is kept up for hours, when some other long-legged 
brother joins in the song of mirth, and you begin to realise 
that soon you will have your quiver full of them; the 
patience of an ordinary mortal evaporates, and you go for 
that soloist, with a heart full of murderous thoughts. In 
vain; now here, now there, his jumping powers put yours 
in the shade, and after some time spent in hot and weary 
labour, you retire a baffled man, whilst your foe sounds 
forth a parting blast of triumph; his voice is never out of 
order, he never has to send word at the last moment, that 
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though sorry to disappoint yet a severe cold prevents his 
singing ; and as you hear his ceaseless note, you think about 
the novelist who penned The Cricket on the Hearth, and 
wish he had the monopoly of the noise which nightly 
disturbs your peace. 

Although it involves me in a small amount of extra 
expenditure, my borders are, I trust, always fully defended 
against Pulex irritans, and all members of the Hemiptera 
tribes, though stray intruders of the former will now and 
then rashly venture into my domains; but a righteous 
retribution awaits them, and the mimic outbreak is speedily 
suppressed, without calling in the aid of the law. Of my 
four-footed subjects I might say much; it is no use to 
try and bring them in subjection, because I have tried and 
failed; and although it has often been stated that virtue is 
its own reward, there has not accrued to me that com- 
fortable sense of innate worth, which is ever the outcome 
of virtuous abnegation or action. 

I have one personal acquaintance amongst my animal 
residents; he invariably comes to visit me when all around 
is still, and the household is wrapped in slumber. I know 
he is a family mouse, because it is evident from his expres- 
sion that the cares of a family are on his mind. There is a 
tinge of grey on his whiskers, which shine in the firelight, 
bespeaking him a mouse who has seen many generations. 
When he sits on the hearthrug I can see he is evidently 
casting up in his mind Tom’s college expenses, and when he 
gives a whisk with his tail I know he has decided that the 
extra drain upon his resources must be honourably paid, 
even though he sacrifices that Great Western Stock (in 
beans); albeit, he knows such stock is only at 60 or 80, as 
the case may be. 

I have a friendly sympathy with him, even when I know 
he steals my substance, because I feel he is a family man, 
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and has all the anxieties of his numerous progeny on his 
shoulders. With what a thoughtful air he seems to cast 
up accounts as to how the Christmas bills must be paid, 
and whether Friskyeana’s wedding portion will be ready 
for her on the auspicious occasion ; but I almost envy him 
as he dismisses all serious subjects from his mind. With 
a self-satisfied air he trims his aged whiskers; the care is 
gone, and he departs to new joys among the papers in the 
library cupboard, or fresh explorations amid the rafters 
and happy hunting-grounds he has known so long. True, 
I may trap him, and vow vengeance against him and his 
race, when I find his descendants are too numerous for my 
convenience ; but, after all, he commands a certain amount 
of consideration, for has he not known family sorrows— 
what it is to have a wife and children dependent on his 
exertions? And as I bury him peacefully and reverently 
I cannot help but think of all the anxieties he has gone 
through—of the cheese-paring (not to say fresh excursions 
into the interior) he has known, and the worries and 
troubles he has passed through incidental to the full 
measure of domestic bliss. 

Far otherwise is it with Mus decumanus, or, the common 
rat. One would think that an animal with such a dignified 
name would have some little regard to the proprieties; 
but of all the beasts in the animal creation Decumanus 
has the least idea of the fitness of things. Born into the 
world with an intense hatred for all things human, he 
devotes his life to the pursuit of mischief and destruction. 
You can never build to please him, and he views every 
place as having been erected for his sole delight and solace. 
You cannot palter with Mus decwmanus, think as you like 
about the doctrine of Home Rule, or the different stages 
and phases of monarchical government. In dealing with 
this member of the rodents, you must bear yourself like a 
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despot of the fiercest type. Ever since his creation Mus 
decumanus has been an anarchist, and no matter how 
many times you may make of his brethren a fearful 
example, the punishment has no effect on the remainder 
of the tribe. We cannot tell whether one of the plagues 
of Egypt was in the nature of a plethora of rats, but often 
enough the thought has struck us that, if it were so, the 
Pharaoh for the time being might well be anxious to let 
the children of Israel depart, providing they took with 
them their four-footed retainers. Whilst many of my 
subjects are native to the soil, Decwmanus is universal ; on 
sea or on land his cheerful company is always there, and, 
like the famous and infatuated horse-leech’s daughter, he 
is always crying, “Give, give.” Possessed of a sagacity 
that is positively fiendish, he is as difficult to put down as 
an election orator during a parliamentary recess. Traps 
do not catch him, and he seems to fatten on poison, and is 
the one exception among my subjects with whom I am 
sometimes unable to cope. The exercise of martial law is 
the only course; my otherwise mild rule has to be ex- 
changed for a severe policy of coercion, and all public 
meetings of Decwmanus suppressed. Many of us have 
read pretty little stories of the fondness of rats for each 
other, of their wonderful cleverness and cunning; it may 
be so. The aspect I most admire about him is when I 
see him in all his loveliness, defunct. Hitherto I have 
only touched on those dwellers in my kingdom whose 
lives are spent within the walls of my castle. There are 
numerous tribes unspoken of, whose colonies are in the 
garden and the field, but on these I will not venture now. 
Rather let me sum up the catalogue of those dwellers 
within my household, who are descended from ancestors 
older than the Pyramids, but whose race has never been 
at a loss for a male descendant to inherit the property, 
and carry on the plan of campaign. 
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Whilst our Queen can boast of ruling over the various 


nations which form such an amiable and happy community 


as to be called the United Kingdom, whilst it is said the 
sun never sets on the vast area over which her reign 
extends, yet amongst all her subjects she has none that 
can bear comparison in nomenclature with mine. The 
Hottentot or the Brahmin may be proud of their caste, 
but what is their name compared with Musca domestica ? 
The Australian or the New Zealander may think he has a 
high-sounding title, but it sinks into insignificance beside 
the Gryllus domesticus ; and English, Scotch, or Irish, not 
to mention Welsh, have no standing where cometh 
Araneide Arachnida. There is one characteristic about 
my subjects; they are faithful in their devotion, and rarely 
leave me, unless [ am willing. Few sovereigns can boast 
of so attached a people, and often enough the effort 
required to keep down the surplus population is a wonder- 
ful study of political economy. Although I am _ not 
sapable of recording the returns from death, emigration, 
and natural decay, yet, reckless of rising or falling markets, 
of good or bad times, the tribes live on, and will, I suppose, 
for the term of my natural life, continue to be the dwellers 
in my kingdom. 
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QLLIVANT & BOTSFORD, 


2, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, Jewellers, 


WATCHMAKERS. 
Minute Repeaters, Clock-Watches, Perpetual Calendars, Single and 
Double Chronographs, and other complicated Watches. 

The Highest Class of Finely Adjusted Chronometers, Double Roller 
Levers, Free Brequet Springs securing perfect time. 
SPECIALITY—GOLD KEYLESS CHRONOGRAPH, 
registering minutes and seconds, £20. 


Large Selection of Carriage, Chime, and Quarter Clocks in richly carved 
and ornamented cases. 





Specially Zng/ieh Manufactured Keyless Levers, Compensation Balance, Fully Jewelled ia 
heavy case. 


THE “RELIABLE” WATCH. 


Adapted for rough usage, not liable to derangement in riding or travel. Dust and Damp 


Half Hunter 


£19. 





Above sent post free on receipt of Cheyue or P.O.U, 
Elegant Designs in Diamond and Gem Work, and Every Description of Gold Jewellery. 


Extensive Stock of Fine Silver and Electro Pla‘e. Special Prices quoted for Presentation Plate, 


LADIES’ SILVER KEYLESS WATCHES, FROM 433 GUARANTEED. 











WM. HAY & CO, 
Art Gailors and Specialists in Dress, | 


9, CROSS STREET, . MANCHESTER (noxsttartixoe) 
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“The Apparel oft proclaims the Man.” 
HE attention of Gentlemen who appreciate Art in Dress is respectfully directed to the business 
conducted by WILLIAM HAY & CO., at 9, Cross Street. (Haworth's Buil 8), 
Manchester, where, after the individual requirements of each client have been carefully decided, 
they are embodied in a model pattern- -which is kept for that particular client’s use—care being taken, 
however, to maintain that “harmony of proportion” without which, neither coat nor castle will 
reflect much credit upon the constructor, or afford muck comfort (if he be a man of good taste) to 
the inhabitor. A fitness is thus produced between coat and customer, and the ludicrous effects of 

ncengruity which one often sees between a gentleman and his dress are happily avoided. 

Their prices are as low as the quality of their productions will permit. 
¢.g., Cheviot and Saxony Suits, from Three-and-a-half Guineas. Trousers, from One Guinea. 

Evening Dress Suits, including Silk Linings in Coat, Five Guineas. Five yer cent Discount 


Cash. 
7 Trial Order Respectfully Solicited. 
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